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Editorial 


What Is “Applied?” 


What is the meaning of the word “applied” in our pages? 
It seems to us that most of our articles fall in one of the 
following four categories: 


1) The description and analysis of some social situation in 
largely theoretical terms. The case may be from the United 
States or from some other part of the world. It may deal 
with a group or a community or an organization. If it is a 
good study, it at least has implications for action. And, if it 
is a good study, we will be happy to publish it, but we will 
be even happier to publish a good theoretical statement that 
fits into one of the categories below. 


2) The failure story. Here the researcher describes how a 
practitioner handled a problem and got it badly bungled up 
because he failed to act in terms of the principles of applied 
anthropology which the author points out. We will continue 
to print good articles along this line, yet with diminishing 
enthusiasm. When the mistakes have been committed, it is all 
too easy to recognize them, but let’s not make life too easy 
for ourselves. (Maybe someday a practitioner will write an ar- 
ticle for us on “Blunders I Have Seen Researchers Make.’’ ) 

3) The success story. Here the author reports how the 
practitioner handled a human problem successfully—and 
analyzes the factors underlying this success. Excellent exam- 
ples of this type can be found in F. L. W. Richardson’s special 
issue on “Five Case Studies of Successful Experiments In 
Increasing Food Production” published in far-off 1943. 

The success story is not nearly so common in our pages 
as the failure story. The consequences of a major blunder 
are easy to observe, whereas the factors that made a particular 
line of action effective are much more subtle. Then too, many 
practitioners tend to be inarticulate—at least in our terms. 
To be sure, they may talk freely about their successes, but the 
explanations frequently conceal more than they reveal. For 
example, our informant may tell us, “The first thing we had 
to do was sell our program to middle management.” He then 
moves on to describe the results of the program, while we are 
still wondering what people constitute middle management, 
who “We” are (who did the selling), and what “selling” 
means in behavioral terms and in terms of a time sequence 
of events. 

If we take the trouble to interview the practitioner along 
the lines of “who did what with whom, when and where,” 


we often find that he can be very explicit and precise about 
the process of change which he had dismissed in a single 
sentence. Furthermore, it has been our experience that this 
type of interview tends to stimulate the practitioner so that 
he sees his own behavior in a more effective framework. Such 
an experience can be most rewarding both for the practitioner 
and the researcher. By all means, then, let us have more 
success stories, providing they give us an adequate analysis 
of the case. 


4) The play-by-play application study. Here the focus of 
attention is upon the consultant or researcher-consultant who 
intervenes in an organization or community to bring some 
human problem to a solution. The article is also based, in 
large part, on observational data. The author systematically 
describes 1) the problem situation, 2) the intervention of the 
consultant, 3) the consultant’s relations with practitioners 
throughout the change period, and 4) the nature of the 
changed situation. He then goes on to analyze both the con- 
sultant’s role and the change process. 


Perhaps it was originally hoped that the play-by-play 
application study would make up the bulk of the articles we 
published. As it has turned out, these articles have been 
notable for their scarcity. Why should this be so? Perhaps 
it is because, for every researcher who has a real opportunity 
to influence the organization, there are many more who are 
only in a position to observe failures or successes. But even 
when we have a position of potential influence, we tend to be 
concerned primarily with the research and only secondarily 
with the process of transforming our findings into action. Per- 
haps our own personal involvement creates problems here. It is 
hard enough to maintain perspective and detachment when 
we are simply interviewing and observing. It becomes ever 
so much more difficult when we are playing a prominent role 
in the scene we are attempting to report. However, this should 
not be an insurmountable obstacle. Some individuals can 
achieve a good deal of detachment, and in some situations the 
roles of researcher and consultant have been divided. The two 
or more men involved have worked closely together, and yet 
only one man is charged with the responsibility of implement- 
ing the findings, and one or more others are responsible for 
observing this implementation process. 

Until we have more articles which explore this process, we 
can hardly claim to be fulfilling our responsibilities in the 
application of research knowledge. 
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The Representative and His District 


Lewis Anthony Dexter* 


Introduction. 


We talk frequently of a Representative or Senator 
‘representing’ or “failing to represent” his constituents. This 
is shorthand. The fact is the congressman represents his image 
of the district or of his constituents (or fails to represent his, 
or our, image of them). How does he get this image? Where 
does it come from ?! 

On numerous important policy matters, he hears nothing 
from his constituency.2 But whether he hears anything on an 
issue, what he hears, whom he hears from, or how he interprets 
what he hears all vary depending upon the kind of person he 


< 


*Lewis Anthony Dexter, 536 Pleasant St., Belmont 78, Massa- 
chusetts, conducted his portion of the Reciprocal Trade Study (upon 
which this article is chiefly based) under contract with the Research 
Program in International Communications, Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology (part of the time 
under subcontract to the Bureau for Social Research, Washington, 
D.C.) The writer is indebted to the project supervisors, Ithiel da 
Sola Pool and Raymond A. Bauer for help and direction. Dr. 
Dexter’s participation in the Reciprocal Trade Study resulted in a 
book, Congressmen and the People They Listen To, dittoed, copy- 
right, 1956, which may be borrowed from 14N207, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. This book develops procedural points, 
community studies, etc., not discussed in this article. 

The Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 20 (1956), contained several 
articles related to the Reciprocal Trade Study, including “What Do 
Congressmen Hear: The Mail?” by Lewis Dexter and “When is 
Petition ‘Pressure?’ ” by F. Bonilla. Both of these articles were based 
upon Dr. Dexter’s book referred to above. 

The study of the Armed Services, Military Operations and 
Defense Appropriations Committees referred to was undertaken 
in 1956 with a Carnegie Corporation grant under a contract with 
the Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Campaign studies also serving as background for the article have 
been made in Illinois, Puerto Rico, Philadelphia, upstate New York, 
Massachusetts, and Maryland. A report on the last mentioned study 
appeared in the Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 19 (1955-56), pp. 
408-14, in an article entitled, “Candidates Make the Issues and 
Give Them Meaning,” by Lewis Dexter. 


1. The present analysis is based upon about 650 interviews, 1953-7 
(420 of them by the author) with politicians, businessmen, trade 
union leaders, and departmental officials, about the influences im- 
pinging upon the formulation of policy. More than 100 interviews 
were conducted with members of Congress and 40 with executive 
assistants on Capitol Hill. Four hundred of the interviews utilized 
dealt with formation of policy or communication of preference on 
the Reciprocal Trade Extension Acts of 1953, 1954, and 1955, and 
it is around these that the analysis is chiefly organized. Consider- 
able use has been made of the writer’s own participation in politics, 
in, for example, the State Government of Massachusetts, September, 
1956-August, 1957, the Stevenson primary campaign of 1956, and 
an effort to arouse public interest in a civil defense bill. 


2. See Dexter, “Candidates Made the Issues . . .” for supporting 
data, and “What Do Congressmen Hear: The Mail,” of. cit. 


is, the kind of associations he has had and has in the con- 
stituency and in Washington, the public image of his interests 
and concerns, and the background information or misinforma- 
tion which he possesses. An editorial summary of an earlier 
draft of this paper said, “Congressmen make choices about 
which people communicate with them... .” In large part this 
is also a manner of speaking.> It would be more precise to say 
that the people in electing a congressman have chosen one 
sort of recording instrument or another, and that while one 
instrument may be adjusted to catch and hear one sort of 
communication, another will hear a different sort, and so on. 
Although congressmen do, to a small degree, consciously 
choose what they shall hear, it is probably more significant 
that in large measure their personalities, careers, and public 
images make them choose what they hear and how they 
interpret it. 

A good many congressmen believe that their districts feel 
very strongly on this, that, or the other issue, and that 
they are constrained therefore to vote a certain way. The 
more sophisticated realize, of course, that legislative pro- 
cedures and processes are so complex that it is more often 
than not possible to go through the motions of conforming to 
such views without helping to enact them, when they believe 
the public preference to be wrong.4 On most issues, out of a 
desire to serve the district or from indifference, many con- 
gressmen do go along with any view which they believe “the 
district” holds strongly. When the chips are down, and they 
have to declare themselves, some will vote against their con- 
victions and for their constituents’ (presumed) preferences. 

This situation has led to a series of classical utterances on 
the moral problem of the representative: Should he sacrifice 
his judgment to his constituents’ inclinations as he conceives 
them or not? It would be more accurate to emphasize the 
ways in which representatives’ beliefs about constituent 
preference are functions of the channels of communication 
and the special processes of transaction between constituents 
and representatives rather than of anything else. 

If this is in fact so, more students of representation and 
representatives would concur with Congressman Veteran’s’ 


3. Either by consciously providing distracting stimuli or by con- 
sciously exposing themselves to countervailing viewpoints. 

4. See Dexter, Congressmen and the People They Listen to...» 
op. cit., Ch. III, passim. 

5. Except for a few obvious instances, all names used in this paper 
are fictitious. 
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interpretation of the representative-constituent picture. The 
latter has for years been at the center of the legislative issues 
which provoke the most comment by critics of “pressure,” and 
he told me early in my study of reciprocal trade: 


You know I am sure you will find out a congressman 
can do pretty much what he decides to do and he doesn’t 
have to bother too much about criticism. I’ve seen plenty 
of cases since I’ve been up here where a guy will hold 
one economic or political position and get along all right; 
and then he’ll die or resign and a guy comes in who holds 
quite a different economic or political position and he gets 
along all right too. That’s the fact of the matter. 


II 

The first difference between some congressmen and others 
is how (consciously or unconsciously) they define their re- 
sponsibilities. 

Many of the congressmen interviewed about both tariff 
and defense matters referred to a personal conception of what 
they owe their job, of what in some circles would be called 
“professional obligation.” A few made explicit and many 
apparently hold implicit theories of representation. These 
theories of representation were not, except for a few instances, 
so far as I could tell, directly derived from philosophical or 
academic sources. They resulted from the experiences of men 
facing the actual moral complexities of a job. 

Some members expressed themselves in terms of their 
obligation to select the right course, regardless of the views of 
their constituents. For instance, Congressman Stubborn has 
for a good many years represented a district which (according 
to interviews with business interests in the district and from 
an economic analysis of its industrial situation) is inclined to 
favor the reciprocal trade program. Nevertheless, he says: 


Oh, knowing my stubborn characteristics, no one ever 
thinks he can change me, you know . . . some of my 
people say, ““You may not agree with this man, ‘Stub- 
born’, but you know where he stands.” 


Mr. Stubborn agreed that if fate were to select as his suc- 
cessor a Clarence Randall-type “free trader,” such a man 
would be able to vote for a reciprocal trade program without 
much difficulty, but Stubborn interrupted an effort to probe 
this point further by declaring: 


That’s because they (my constituents) do not really 
understand the matter. During the twenty-one years 
reciprocal trade has been in effect, it has had... [and 
he named various alleged or actual consequences which 
he regards as evil]. ... There isn’t any use trying to 
change me/ 


Congressman Emphatic on the other hand voted the same 
way as Mr. Stubborn on the Reciprocal Trade Extension 
Act of 1955 because of a quite different definition of his 
responsibility. He said: 


My first duty is to get reelected. I’m here to represent 
my district... . This is part of my actual belief as to the 
function of a congressman. . . . What is good for the 
majority of districts is good for the country. What snarls 
up the system is these so-called statesmen—congressmen 


who vote for what they think is the country’s interest ... 
let the Senators do that. .. . They’re paid to be states- 
men ; we [members of the House] aren’t. 


(This was said sarcastically, but without humorous intent.) 


Mr. Leader, as strong a supporter of reciprocal trade as 
Mr. Stubborn is an opponent of it, comes fairly close to Mr. 


Stubborn in his attitude towards constituent opinion. Said 
Leader: 


You’re not identifying me on this, of course? It’s strictly 
confidential? Always bear in mind there are those in 
Congress who lead their districts and those who are led 
by them. . . . It makes a lot of difference. . . . The 
“ruanga” growers of my district never opposed me on re- 
ciprocal trade. ... The answer is government stockpiling 
for them. ... I think I have convinced these men that a 
program of high tariffs would not assist them and I think 
my viewpoint has gained general acceptance from them. 


‘ 


Several times he spoke of himself as having “straightened out” 
people who had seen the matter “wrongly.” But Mr. Leader 
and Mr. Stubborn do not essentially disagree. In another 
interview during the same session but dealing with an un- 
related piece of legislation in which he had also played a 
prominent part, Mr. Leader showed his conception of his 
role on this matter to be very similar. (The reciprocal trade 
issue is so well-known, the origin of Mr. Leader’s views so 
deeply-based, and his technical knowledge of the field so 
considerable that he is almost certainly right in his con- 
temptuous dismissal of the possibility that any lobbying or 
“pressure” could change his position. However, regarding the 
other legislation, it is entirely probable that a skillful public 
relations campaign did manipulate the facts which came to his 
attention and to the attention of some of his colleagues, much 
as we shall see Mr. Fourth was influenced on the reciprocal 
trade issue. ) 

Mr. Fourth represents a district in which there is vociferous 
anti-reciprocal trade sentiment. This district also has strong 
economic reasons for supporting reciprocal trade and a par- 
ticularly influential number of intellectuals predisposed to- 
ward reciprocal trade. Mr. Fourth showed how a portion of 
the district can influence a man when he said: 


My impulses when I came down here were in favor of 
trade not aid, until I started to hear all sorts of things 
from my district. . . . So, actually, when you stack all 
these things together, well you’re in favor of trade not 
aid, but, goodness, there comes a time . . . if trade means 
wholesale layoffs in your district... . I’ve got any num- 
ber of letters against it . . . carpets, imported rugs... 
there’ve been around 300 layoffs in a local bicycle plant 
... textiles ... chemicals ... electrical equipment... 
glass salesmen. It’s difficult to get figures. I assume the 
Randall Commission report has them... . I haven’t had 
time to read it. I don’t know. ... I assume that the people 
I hear from exaggerate the seriousness of the situation 
but still that it is serious. 


Mr. Fourth ultimately voted against reciprocal trade on 
the key votes; the decisive factor appears to have been his 
unwillingness to separate himself from several members 
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from his state, also of junior status, who were definite in 
their opposition to reciprocal trade. Mr. Fourth, according 
to his colleagues was wavering as late as two hours before 
the vote. Had the Chairman of his state delegation (who 
strongly supported reciprocal trade) personally requested his 
support, he might well have voted the other way. But he was 
obviously uncertain, on the reciprocal trade issue, whether to 
adopt she role of servant of his district (as he conceived its 
desires} or to think in terms of the ideology, implied by the 
phrase “trade not aid.”” How he would vote was therefore 
completely unpredictable. Had he stumbled into any one of 
three congressmen with strong pro-reciprocal trade views in 
the lobby or the corridors just before the vote, he might have 
voted the other way. 

Congressman Fourth’s vote was unpredictable because on 
this particular issue he does not have a clear conception of 
what his obligations are. On some issues—flood control or 
taxes affecting the major agricultural product of the district— 
one can predict that he would see his responsibility as being 
almost exclusively to the district. On others—particularly 
those under consideration by the very important subcommittee 
of which he is a member—he would be strongly inclined to 
emphasize national interest in some form as against district 
concern. 


Ill 


Congressmen tend to see their obligations as being either 
to the nation or to their constituency—other equally possible 
obligations are seemingly not considered. 


Obligation seemed to be conceived as national interest 
versus district interest (district interest was often, as in the 
case of Mr. Emphatic, related to reelection and therefore to 
self-interest). No congressman interviewed indicated any 
feeling of moral obligation to our allies or to any other 
country, although our allies are regarded instrumentally as 
means. This is contrary to a theory sometimes expressed that 
Americans tend to adopt some favorite foreign country as 
“theirs.” Also, reference to representing a region (the South, 
the West, New England) was very slight. 


The congressman’s definition of national interest and re- 
sponsibility on a particular issue depends in large measure 
upon his understanding of the facts of a particular issue. 


Both Congressman Leader and Congressman Stubborn are 
quite clear on what they believe are the facts of the reciprocal 
trade question, and they have no doubt about the effects of 
the legislation (although their facts are to a great extent con- 
tradictory, and their conclusions are opposite). Congressman 
Fourth, on the other hand, was susceptible to influence from 
either side because he lacked any clear idea of what reciprocal 
trade legislation means or entails. His sympathy for the phrase 
“trade not aid” came from a diffuse and generalized ac- 
ceptance of a slogan rather than from an understanding of 
facts or consequences. He was really uncertain what, if any, 
difference his vote on reciprocal trade makes to the national 
welfare. Thus, he much more easily than Mr. Leader or Mr. 
Stubborn can see the matter as one of simply performing a 
service for discontented people in his district. It is far less 
likely that he will—in the absence of external stimuli—feel 
any strong need to learn the facts. On service matters—and 
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much of a congressman’s job is service’—most congressmen 
are willing to go along with those constituents who seem to 
know what service they want performed, and how it is to be 
performed (provided, of course, nothing irregular is re- 
quested ). But if, for instance, Mr. Fourth were a New Deal 
“intellectual”—and his district is one which in my judgment 
might easily elect such a person—he would have interpreted 
the same situation quite differently. And, if he were a 
politically astute New Deal “intellectual,” he would have 
shown that the major agricultural crop of the district is 
exported, that several large industries in the area depend on 
foreign trade, and so forth. 


A congressman’s conception of his district confirms itself, 
to a considerable extent, and may constitute a sort of self- 
fulfilling prophecy. 

Early in my study of reciprocal trade, Congressman Vet- 
eran told me: 


You know I am sure you will find out a congressman 
can do pretty much what he decides to do and he doesn’t 
have to bother too much about criticism. 


Within the limits of the morally and sociologically conceiy- 
able (no congressman from Alabama in 1942 could have 
advocated integration for instance!), a congressman has a 
very wide range of choices on any given issue, so far as his 
constituency is concerned! His relationships in the House or 
Senate and with party leadership, of course, limit these 
choices severely. It is a fact, however, that there is no dis- 
trict viewpoint as such to be represented on the overwhelming 
majority of issues. A few will care one way and a few the 
other, but the issue will be insignificant or unknown to the 
great majority. Indeed, in many districts, only a fraction of 
the voters know the name of their congressman, let alone how 
he voted on a particular issue. 

A congressman of my acquaintance took about 100 letters 
which he received on a particular issue and checked the 
registration of the writers. He found that almost three- 
quarters of them were not registered in his district. What 
difference then would their views make with respect to his 
prospects for reelection? Mr. Emphatic, who insisted that 
he was representing his district’s desires, was led nevertheless, 
by my questions, to admit that more than likely none of the 
workers presumably represented by him actually knew how 
he had voted. “Not a single one of them,” he complained, 
“wrote in to thank me, though hundreds had written asking 
me to vote their way.” He attributed this in large measure 
to the allegation that the largest newspaper in the district 
is “anti-Emphatic.”” However, since newspapers published 
outside the district and which gave front page publicity to his 
stand have far greater circulation in the district than does 
the anti-Emphatic “News,” this seems an unsound explana- 
tion. 

Actually, most of the letters Mr. Emphatic received and 
most of the comments he heard originated in three large 
plants in the district and they represented less than 7% of 
the voters of the district. These plants are organized by 


6. J. F. Kennedy, Profiles in Courage, New York, Harpers, 1955, 
esp. pp. 12-21. 
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national unions which, ironically enough, in chalking up Mr. 
Emphatic’s score in 1956, were inclined to regard his vote 
against reciprocal trade as an anti-labor vote. Fortunately 
for him, his stand on other matters and his personal contacts 
offset this factor. Of the groups in the district, only members 
of the League of Women Voters wrote to him in favor of 
reciprocal trade. ‘“They aren’t,” he averred, ‘““God knows, a 
potent political force; and all their letters are damn stilted, 
right out of the same handbook.” Actually, however, it was 
likely that the League members would remember in 1956, 
and perhaps again in 1958, how he voted. And, because of the 
“racial” and academic composition of the district, League 
members may have some influence outside their own member- 
ship. It would have been perfectly possible for Mr. Emphatic 
to take the reverse position favoring reciprocal trade and still 
to regard himself as representing his district—particularly 
since the area also has a strong port interest. 

A congressman has great difficulty in deciding what the 
viewpoint of the district is even on such an issue as reciprocal 
trade. Most persons with an interest or belief in the tariff 
will have interests or beliefs in other issues as well. Thus, the 
most effective representation of their overall interests may 
necessitate concessions on some matters, in order to get along 
with party leadership, colleagues, or prominent committee 
members in the Congress. “Joe Martin and Charlie Halleck 
in their heart of hearts,” said a prominent Republican, “cer- 
tainly go along with us, not with the White House on this; 
and they can swing twenty-five votes, at least, anytime they 
want; we lost by less than twenty-five votes, so they beat us.” 
Martin is the Republican leader; Halleck is his likely suc- 
cessor as Republican leader or Speaker when he steps down. 
Is a congressman doing a better job of representing his district 
when he keeps in the good graces of such powerful men (and 
thereby helps to get a bridge or a new post office or a dam 
for his district) or when he opposes them on an issue, the 
details of which no one will remember six months later? 
The Republican who told me this is one of the most persistent 
enemies of reciprocal trade in the party and he is probably 
the most effective in a quiet way. He is opposed to reciprocal 
trade in part because of its “harmful” effect on his district. 
However, he cheerfully admitted, “It wouldn’t make any 
difference what my congressman does on this matter,” insofar 
as his reelection is concerned. Afterwards he qualified this by 
saying that perhaps the incumbent ought not stick his neck 
out strongly for reciprocal trade, but there is no call for 
activity of any kind. 


IV 


A congressman hears most often from those who agree with 
him, 


A congressman’s relationships with his district tend to be 
maintained through a small group whom he knew before 
he was elected or through a group who have since then 
worked closely with him. Generally speaking, the views of 
those whom he knew prior to his election tend to be more 
like his than do the views of the “average” voter. It is a well- 
known fact that we tend to be like the people with whom we 
associate and vice versa. Also, most of the people who have 


worked closely with the congressman since his election—be- 
cause he is a congressman—have a particular axe to grind. 
They will naturally tend therefore to stress agreement with 
him on issues about which they are not concerned—just as 
salesmen typically do not disagree with their customers on 
politics. For several years, I wondered about the unfavorable 
references congressmen frequently made to the League of 
Women Voters and several times to delegations from labor 
unions. Ultimately, it occurred to me that these two groups 
are probably the only ones which seriously, on a face-to-face 
basis, year after year, go over with a congressman the issues 
on which they disagree with him. Because their efforts cannot 
be entirely discounted as “politics,” they make congressmen 
uncomfortable. 

Congressmen may also have a few close supporters upon 
whom they rely who tend to become “their” men, and who 
shift as they shift. This is not always just a matter of holding 
on to a job, but may represent confidence in a man, prestige 
gained by association with him, or an unwillingness to 
sacrifice an investment in goodwill which may be utilized for 
better public or personal purposes in the future. Such sup- 
porters are likely to couch any criticism in tactical terms, and 
ultimately, to follow the leader. Speaking as a somewhat 
active politician myself, the men whom I choose to follow 
would I am pretty sure, be right from my standpoint on basic 
issues of international agreement, national defense, civil rights, 
public safety and police, about which I particularly care. That 
is why I am for them. Consequently I can imagine no instance 
(with the single exception of civil defense) when I would 
seriously object to or criticize a stand they might take on 
some other and to me less important matter. This is true in 
spite of the fact that I am much more issue-oriented than 


most active supporters and campaigners.’ 


Some men automatically interpret what they hear to sup- 
port their own viewpoints. 

Mr. First of New Hungary does not think he hears much 
about foreign imports. Mr. Second, coming from the same 
sort of district in the same city, says: 

It’s either the first or second most important issue with 

me. Unemployment is the other. And, of course, they’re 

really the same thing. 


The last sentence is the clue to why Mr. Second hears so 
much more than Mr. First about foreign imports. When Mr. 
First hears about unemployment, he hears just about unem- 
ployment, or just about the declining industries of the area, 
or just about the invidious differential effect which accelerated 
amortization and certain other tax provisions have had on 
industry in the area. In fact, when I talked to him about the 
tariff, he advised me that I really ought to study accelerated 
amortization. Mr. Second, however, interprets almost any 
statement about unemployment as a plea for relief from 
foreign imports. Sometimes it is, but sometimes it isn’t. So, 
seeing the same men and hearing the same things said, Mr. 
Second will “hear” about tariff matters, Mr. First will not. 
(Mr. Third, their colleague from an adjoining district, is 
vitally interested in wilderness preservation, hunting, and 


+» Op. 


7. Dexter, Congressmen and the People They Listen To .. 
cit., Chs, II-III, 
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fishing. He sees many of the same men, but they are likely to 
talk to him about his interests, and if they do talk to him 
about unemployment, he is less likely to draw any special 
conclusions from the talk.) 

The difference between Messrs. First and Second was 
illustrated at a dinner held by a joint labor-management com- 
mittee from their area. The speaker who represented the trade 
association was really eloquent when he spoke for protection 
and against reciprocal trade. He hardly mentioned regional 
competition. The union executive who followed him sounded 
as though he were giving a courtesy speech of no importance 
when he attacked foreign imports. But, when he attacked 
the Southern states which in his view are “robbing the North 
of jobs and keeping wage rates down,” his manner and 
appearance changed to that of a deeply earnest man. Mr. First 
asked a searchingly critical question of the representative of 
the trade association which implied that the latter really knew 
nothing about foreign trade and its effect on the economy. 
Mr. Second, however, stood up to take the bows when an- 
other colleague, Mr. Busy from an adjoining state, assured 
those present: 


Second and I, you can be sure, will do everything to 
protect our industries against foreign competition. We 
will be right in there fighting for you. ... 


Almost certainly, Second actually “heard” strongly held 
views against reciprocal trade on this occasion, whereas First 
did not. 

In more general terms, what congressmen hear and how 
they interpret what they hear depends on who they are. 

Conventional discussion of the relationship between con- 
gressmen and constituents assumes that the kind of man the 
congressman is does not influence what he hears from the 
district and that the question is whether he follows or con- 
travenes district sentiment. The notion of the congressman 
representing “the” district at least needs restatement in terms 
of a particular congressman who represents what he hears 
from the district as he interprets it. And his interpretation 
results from his being the particular kind of person he is and 
is reputed to be. 

Of course, congressmen will hear many of the same things. 
The similarity is very great since there are common factors 
in the careers of American politicians, and since Congress is 
a continuing social group where habits and attitudes are likely 
to persist. The old hands (staff, lobbyists, and active con- 
stituents as well as members) teach the younger ones. Further- 
more, and not surprisingly, within any given district the 
balance of forces may continue so that several successive con- 
gressmen will belong to the same politico-social group (some- 
times even when they are members of different parties). The 
real test of how successfully the district exerts an inescapable 
“pressure” upon the congressman comes when, without any 
sharp shift in population characteristics in the district, the 
congressman comes from a different social grouping.® 

Students of comparative politics have, however, much more 
manageable ways of exploring this problem than by studying 


8. The likelihood of a break between supporter and leader on some 
primary matter of personal fairness and the like is considerably 
greater in general. 


eee 


the activities of congressmen from the same district at dif- 
ferent times. For instance, even in terms of our foci upon 
substantive issues, if I had realized the significance of knowing 
how a congressman’s interpretation of what he hears is af- 
fected by his perception of the job, the constituency, and the 
facts, I could have tried to find out how Senators of the same 
party and from the same state (but representing different 
factions and obviously looking at the world differently) 
understood the reciprocal trade question. It is almost in- 
credible that Wiley, Republican of Wisconsin and McCarthy, 
Republican of Wisconsin could have heard the same messages 
on domestic security and international relations. It would 
have been interesting, therefore, to find out whether Wiley 
was as “convinced” as McCarthy was of the vital need for 
protecting Wisconsin’s fur-bearing mammal growers or trap- 
pers against foreign competition. Robertson and Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, Johnson and Daniel of Texas, Beall and Butler of 
Maryland, Martin and Duff of Pennsylvania, Cotton and 
Bridges of New Hampshire, Morse and Neuberger of 
Oregon, would all have made interesting studies from this 
standpoint. As it happened, I did most of my interviewing 
with Representatives simply because Senators’ schedules are 
so much more complex and it is harder to get to see them, 
(A first-term Senator may serve on as many as 14 subcom- 
mittees, something unimaginable in the House). 

For those whose focus is on the communication between a 
representative and his district, and who are not necessarily 
confined to a particular issue, there are still better cases for 
study. For instance, several districts in Maryland elect 7 
members to its Lower House and Massachusetts has a number 
of three- and two-member districts (as have other states and 
cities). Considering the wide factional and personality 
differences of incumbents at the same time, an analysis of the 
messages they “hear” from their districts would be of con- 
siderable value. 


V 


Transaction rather than interaction. 


As long as we think of the relationship between a member 
and a district as interactional—one pressing on the other in 
a kind of billiard-ball psychology—I suspect that we will 
have considerable difficulty in describing or understanding 
exactly what goes on. The transactional mode of analysis, as 
developed by John Dewey and Arthur Bentley? in conscious 
rejection of the interactional sociology of street-corner 
philosophy, and of the sociology textbooks—and of Bentley's 
own classic work on pressure—seems to me to be a more 
reliable picture of what really happens. And, I believe it sup- 
plies us with a leading hypothesis in terms of which political 
communications can be understood. Unfortunately, I came to 
grasp the significance of the Bentley-Dewey notion too late 
to utilize it satisfactorily in most of my field work. 


How a congressman was “influenced” by his district: A 
g y 


transactional relationship. 


9. J. Dewey and A. Bentley, The Kuowing and the Known, 
Boston, Beacon, 1949; and A. Bentley, An Inquiry Into Inquiries, 
Boston, Beacon, 1954. 
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Mr. Serious-Consideration provides a very good case study 
of how a particular constellation of factors in the district 
may lead to a particular vote. The vote cannot be under- 
stood unless we recognize that both a congressman—as a 
personality and at a particular time—and the “district,” as 
understood by him are variables. 

During the spring of 1954, my old friend Mr. Straight- 
forward did considerable canvassing in the district with a 
view to running for Congress in the primary against Mr. 
Serious-Consideration. Mr. Straightforward, incidentally, has 
held public office in the area several times before. He told me, 
in effect : 


There’s practically no interest in trade or tariff matters 
in the district; if you are thinking [as we were] of in- 
terviewing businessmen and labor leaders about it, don’t 
bother. None of them know anything about it; it just 
doesn’t bulk large in their sight. 


Mr. Serious-Consideration, however, in the same year re- 
ported that in his view it was the most significant or certainly 
one of the three most significant issues to his constituents. 

Why the difference? It can be explained, I think, partly 
by the fact that Mr. Serious-Consideration is, consciously, or 
unconsciously, looking for ways in which he can appeal to 
local labor without offending local business. Protection 
against “low-wage foreign imports” is, as trade association 
executives have pointed out to us, an excellent issue for 
uniting labor and management in depressed or dying industries 
(of which there are several in the district). Mr. Straight- 
forward, on the other hand, has a program for economic 
redevelopment and reform of labor legislation which deflects 
the attention of those whom he meets, whether they agree 
with him or not, from such issues as the tariff. He, therefore, 
probably rarely hears about the tariff as an issue. Then, too, 
in manner and bearing, Mr. Straightforward is clearly an 
intellectual and one of the popular conceptions of the intel- 
lectual is his belief in free trade, unless evidence to the con- 
trary is supplied.!0 Mr. Serious-Consideration is not at all of 
this type. Finally, Mr. Straightforward’s worst fault as a 
politician is a rather curt dismissal of anything he regards as 
nonsense. Mr. Serious-Consideration, on the other hand, 
might justly be criticized for not being able to distinguish 
between more or less unmotivated grumbling and serious pleas 
for effective action. (Mr. Serious-Consideration is, in other 
words, the kind of man who could be readily persuaded that 
every businessman who complains about taxes is earnestly 
desirous of reducing armaments. ) 

Mr. Serious-Consideration is (rather remarkably among 


congressmen) a worrier. He seems genuinely to believe that 
we must shore-up NATO by strengthening trade relations. 
Therefore, he called a meeting of everyone in his district who 
might be interested and wanted to come to discuss the prob- 
lem. After this meeting, his office, which had already re- 
ceived a good deal of mail on the subject, was simply over- 
whelmed by protectionist mail. This came about because 


10. See Dexter, Congressmen and the People .. ., op. cit., Ch. 
XIX, “Where the Elephant Takes Care Not to Dance Among the 
Chickens; Delaware.” 


people who had attended the meeting told their friends and 
business acquaintances about his indecision. Mr. Serious- 
Consideration had called upon persons whom he thought 
might be interested. Naturally most of those who turned up 
were from protection-minded industries. It is much easier for 
the businessman who is, or thinks he is, in considerable 
economic danger from foreign imports to take a day off to 
attend a meeting on trade and tariffs called by the congress- 
man (he can charge this as a business expense) than it is for 
the businessman who might benefit economically if interna- 
tional trade were increased in total. It is more difficult of 
course for non-businessmen to take such time off and it is 
usually quite impossible for them to charge the cost off as 
business expense. 

So this meeting, because of the way it was called, was 
“stacked” in this particular district. If, on the other hand, 
Congressman Lankford of the Fifth Maryland had called 
such a meeting it might well have been stacked the other 
way. His district is a big tobacco-growing area which is well 
aware of its dependence on sales to Switzerland, and there 
have been Swiss threats to cut off purchases unless the U.S. 
withdrew its trade barriers to Swiss watches. Congressman 
Serious-Consideration or even Congressman Lankford, how- 
ever, by some planning could have gotten a more balanced 
attendance. A different picture would have developed if 
national or state leaders of those unions in the district whose 
headquarters favor reciprocal trade had been consulted; and 
if the several college professors of economics in the district 
and representatives of the Grange and the Farm Bureau had 
been invited; and if an effort to get some of the nationally 
known supporters of reciprocal trade having some ties with 
the district to present their viewpoints, had been made. Or 
several organizations could have been asked to do what the 
League of Women Voters has done in some areas—study the 
dependence of the local industries on foreign trade. 

Mr. Serious-Consideration would have had to be a different 
kind of man to provide wider representation at his meeting. 
However, three or four imaginative supporters of reciprocal 
trade could equally well have produced the same result. And 
if the agricultural commodity in which Mr. Serious-Consid- 
eration himself has had an interest were on an export basis 
(as it was prior to World War IT), his picture of the situa- 
tion might well have been altered. He would then have been 
hearing from his own associates in his own trade association. 
(The only reason that the commodity is not now exported 
is that the American market consumes all that is presently 
produced. ) 

Mr. Serious-Consideration finally decided to vote against 
the party leadership on the key votes on reciprocal trade. He 
justified himself by objecting to various procedural aspects of 
the legislation—for instance, the so-called “gag rule” under 
which the Bill was brought to the floor. But he had not 
objected to this gag rule, which is standard parliamentary 
practice, in other cases where it was invoked. He continues 
to regard himself as a strong advocate of reciprocal trade. 


When a congressman was not much influenced by his 
district. 


Representative Warburton (R., Del., 1953-5) provided a 
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particularly clear example of the way in which a congressman 
may select the kind of communications he hears. In answer to 
a question from me, he said to his secretary, “Am I right? 
We haven’t received mail from more than five people on this 
tariff business.” I looked somewhat astounded and she replied, 
“Yes, except of course for the pressure groups.” The Con- 
gressman had instructed her to segregate all recognized 
pressure-group mail. And he added, quite offhandedly, that 
he would discount “because of his self-interest,’ one out 
of the five people who had written him about the tariff. His 
attitude may, in part at least, explain why the chemical com- 
panies and other industries in the state had never given him 
“any particular specifications” on the tariff. It certainly 
clarifies his assertion that his approach to the problem of 
communications had “choked off” pressure-group mail. 

Such an approach is relatively easy in Delaware!! where 
DuPont, because of its tremendous size and consciousness of 
its own vulnerability, has developed a practice and to some 
extent a doctrine of self-restraint. In a sense, Congressman 
Warburton’s procedure!2 was made much easier because of 
the effect upon DuPont of the munitions investigations of 
twenty years ago and its subsequent earnest effort never, 
never, never to get into that sort of trouble again. Thus it 
could happen when a prominent Delaware Democrat was 
asked why DuPont had not put on a campaign in regard to 
tariff matters (if, as it was reported, DuPont was hostile to 
the Reciprocal Trade Extension Act) that he said in a 
genuinely shocked voice, “Oh, the company would never 
allow that, two or three letters at the most.” 


A congressman’s reputation among those who might want 
to influence him, determines in large measure what actually 
is said to him. 


Most lobbyists appear to follow the principle of going to 
see only those who already agree with them. “Work with 
your friends, but don’t stir up your enemies” is a principle 
fairly widely believed by Capitol Hill lobbyists. (Since each 
congressman has his own office and can be approached 
separately, this is fairly easy. However, in state capitols where 
members of a committee even though they may disagree on a 
particular issue nevertheless hang around a lot together, it is 
reportedly more difficult. Here the lobbyists use a different 
technique.) There is a reason for this prudence. Most in- 
vestigations of lobbying and of particular lobbyists seem to 
have been started by congressmen who were annoyed at being 
continually approached by lobbyists with whom they dis- 
agreed. There is also another possible reason—it makes the 
job easy for the lobbyist. Representatives of the League of 
Women Voters and of labor union councils, who do not fol- 
low this principle, make themselves unpopular in some 
quarters. 

The tendency to abstain from trying to influence those 


11. Jbid. 


12. Congressman Warburton followed the same procedure on other 
matters. He was, it is true, rather badly beaten in his try for the 
Senate in 1954 by the incumbent Democrat, Frear, but there is no 
reason to suppose his handling of communications had anything to 
do with the outcome. Far more significant political factors such as 
the opposition to integration probably explain that. 


whom you believe to be against you affects the districts back 
home as well as professional Capitol Hill lobbyists. The Farm 
Bureaus in Congressman Stubborn’s district, like most Farm 
Bureaus, were definitely committed to the reciprocal trade 
program. Nevertheless, when a delegation went to see him, 
they made no effort to talk in favor of reciprocal trade 
(although delegations from neighboring Bureaus from similar 
districts did reportedly do so when talking to their congress- 
men). Our correspondent in Mr. Stubborn’s district inquired 
of Farm Bureau representatives why they made no such 
effort and he summarizes their attitude as follows: 


The farmers deliberately avoided mention of tariffs; 
when I asked one of them why he didn’t beard old 
“Stubborn” in his high-tariff den, he replied, “Nothing in 
the world will change his thinking on tariffs, so why 
bother? He knows how we feel and can’t help but feel a 
little nervous about the situation. So we can take that 
nervousness and get him to go along with us on things 
he isn’t so dead-set against.” 


The probability is that they didn’t change him on anything, 
but that they may have influenced him to take a more 
aggressive and effective part on an issue of importance to 
them—an issue on which he did not disagree, but which he 
considered less important than they did. 

In another instance, the congressmen from a certain area 
are inclined to be rather blunt and not to rely on any in- 
direction. Before the 1955 vote on reciprocal trade, the Farm 
Bureau sent representatives in to talk with these congressmen. 
One of them, Congressman Ridge, told me that the farmers 
said, ‘National asked us to pass the word along that we’re 
in favor of reciprocal trade—but we shan’t be mad if you 
vote against it.”” Then, according to Mr. Ridge, one of the 
congressmen asked the Farm Bureau men if any one of them 
really favored reciprocal trade. Anyone who knows the con- 
gressmen present can be sure that at least two of them would 
look ready to slay on the spot any farmer bold enough to say 
“Yes.” Apparently no one did say “Yes” and the reason may 
have been similar to that advanced by the Farm Bureau 
member from Mr. Stubborn’s district. So Mr. Ridge, who is 
not as strongly opposed to reciprocal trade as some of his 
colleagues, was pushed to this conclusion: | 


Everybody in my state is against reciprocal trade... . The 
only ones for it would be the ultra-internationalists. 


Of course, if Mr. Ridge were a devoted supporter of 
reciprocal trade, or if he were a really sophisticated analyst 
of interpersonal relations, he might well have felt that: the 
conclusion is not that easy. But he is neither of these and so 
he allied himself entirely to his colleagues’ opposition to the 
reciprocal trade program. 

Several congressmen told me, in effect, that they tell their 
constituents: 


I want a letter of such-and-such a kind or I won’t pay 
any attention to it. 


One of the most dedicated opponents of reciprocal trade in 
the country is a man who has often pointed out that reciprocal 
trade is really an invention of Karl Marx himself, designed 
to “make us captives of the Kremlin,” developed and im- 
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plemented by Harry Dexter White. This congressman states 
that he tells his constituents that he is only interested in 
“factual, thoughtful” letters, nothing mass-produced or 
propagandistic. He also told me that in three months he had 
not received one single letter opposing his views on reciprocal 
trade; he had received over 2,000 supporting his position, 
1750 of which were definitely individual letters. The very 
extremity of his position apparently leads those who might 
disagree with him to feel ““O, what’s the use?” Senators who 
make statements of this kind, however, may simply not know 
what mail they get since the mail clerks handle it. Most 
members of the House do have a fairly good idea of what is 
coming in to them. Of course, protectionist mail was mass- 
produced in a way that reciprocal trade mail was not, and 
it is far more likely that a protectionist congressman would 
receive nothing in opposition to his stand rather than the 
reverse. (Oil interests on the Atlantic seaboard did mass- 
produce mail protesting the fuel-oil quota but few of the 
congressmen to whom they wrote favored a fuel-oil quota, 
whatever their general tariff views. ) 

We need more studies of what the image of a person to 
whom a communication is sent is in the minds of the sender. 
By and large, I strongly suspect that the bulk of political 
communications in the United States today tends to be ad- 
dressed to those believed most likely to be sympathetic. 
Exceptions may occur when an issue becomes one of great 
involvement (as reciprocal trade did not, 1953-1955) or of 
interest to persons politically very unsophisticated who have 
no image of specific political figures. (Occasionally, too, a 
writer may regard his request as one for a personal service 
but in the recipient’s view, it may involve an issue. A sympa- 
thetic response is expected, of course, to a request for a 
personal service. ) 


Some communications tend to be unclear in their meaning. 


A good deal of so-called “lobbying” by constituents tends 
to be nothing more than a social visit and a general discussion. 
One Senator’s assistant said: 


You know, many of these guys who come in here from 
back home never talk about issues at all. I’ve seen lots 
of them supposedly lobbying. Now, ‘“Roughie,” [the 
Senator] takes me to lunch with them and we go out 
to lunch, but they don’t necessarily talk about anything. 
“Roughie” just knows a good guy may be going out of 
business because he doesn’t get more trade or so. It’s the 
spirit that influences him. 


Interestingly enough, some weeks later I found that this 
particular assistant was completely ignorant of the quite 
strong feelings (verbalized in other quarters) on tariff mat- 
ters of an important industry in the state. This is an industry 
whose representatives had visited him and the Senator, and 
in whose behalf he personally had spent many hours per- 
forming other chores in administrative agencies. 

Mr. Busy represents a district very much like those of 
Messrs. First, Second and Third discussed above and he is 
home every weekend. He was professedly strongly opposed 
to reciprocal trade, but when I questioned him, he said he 
teally did not know whether people talk about the tariff 
with him or not. At first, it seemed as though this might be 


because of his schedule which is so heavy that most men could 
not stand it and he must be, as a result, always fatigued. But 
the real point appears to be that Mr. Busy’s focus and atten- 
tion in oral conversations back home are given to requests 
for personal services. He is the archtype of the errand-boy 
congressman and the only things he seems attuned to hear are 
requests for personal services. He shunts comments on issues 
to one side or regards them as preliminaries to requests for 
favors. When Mr. Second hears someone talk about unem- 
ployment caused by foreign imports, he regards this as a 
request to fight reciprocal trade. Mr. First regards it as 
nonsense, although possibly nonsense of which he should be 
cognizant. But Mr. Busy pays only vague attention to it 
except insofar as it leads or may lead to a request for him 
to perform a service. In this he may well be correct, for very 
few constituents talk about an issue with a congressman 
just to talk about the issue. I spent about 20 man-days in the 
winter of 1956 acting as co-manager of a candidate in a 
congressional primary campaign and about half of this time 
I was actually with the candidate. During the entire 20 days 
only four people raised any national or international issues 
whatsoever with him or me. (Others who worked for him 
at the same time and in the same area had similar reports to 
make. ) 


It’s partly accident if anybody’s listening. 
There is a highly unpredictable element in the kind of 


response a particular communication will get. As a senatorial 
assistant said: 


I’ve seen it a dozen times. One time some letter or call 
will come in from “Minerville” and nobody will pay any 
attention to it. They might say, for instance, the miners 
are all worried about this foreign fuel oil. Another time 
a call will come in in the same words almost and every- 
body will get worried as hell about it; it might be that 
the State Chairman was in the day before and says, 
“We're not doing so well in ‘Coal County’ ” so we all 
jump to the conclusion that it’s fuel oil that is hurting 
us there. Or it may be just accident; one time the Senator 
is preoccupied, another in a relaxed mood, but the third 
time he listens eagerly. You know how it is.” 


This does seem natural. I’ve observed it in my own 
political activities. One day I’m too euphoric or too busy 
to pay much attention or take in the significance of some- 
thing that, if it came to me another day, would seem to me 
worth a lot of thought and activity. And it is the same with 
the people with whom I’ve worked. 

Since a few people in Congress, because of the committee 
and leadership structure, are far more capable of exercising 
influence on a given issue than others, it could make a great 
deal of difference how they hear something or not. 


VI 


Important instances when congressmen were changed by 
their districts. 

The two statistically notable shifts on Reciprocal Trade in 
1955 as compared with previous years were: 1) Southern 
congressmen, mostly representing textile manufacturing dis- 
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tricts, who for the first time voted against the Hull reciprocal 
trade program, in spite of a traditional veneration for free 
trade in the South; and 2) Farm Belt congressmen, from 
districts where “isolationist” sentiment had been fairly strong, 
for the first time supported reciprocal trade on the key votes. 
The latter were presumably influenced by the organized 
efforts of national Farm Bureau leaders to get their local 
leaders to understand the (actual or alleged) dependence 
of farm prosperity upon international trade and the (actual 
or alleged) values of a trade not aid, program. But those 
who were influenced were not so far as is known, men to 
whom the issue mattered much one way or another. There 
is no way of sorting out the relative weight of the constit- 
uency’s concern from that of the influence of the leadership 
of the Republican party, President Eisenhower and Minority 
Leader Martin. 

In the case of the Southern congressmen the matter is 
clearer. Here “pressure education’”’—agitation in the district 
—worked. They broke with the leadership of Speaker Ray- 
burn, generally said to be the most powerful Speaker since 
Speaker Cannon. They broke with the Southern tradition 
and the tradition of Cordell Hull, the father of reciprocal 
trade. They challenged and to some degree pressured that 
highly respected Southern Senator, Walter George, on his 
long-standing pro-reciprocal trade position. And they gave, 
in this case, a weapon to Hermann Talmadge, George’s 
potential opponent in the Senatorial primary of 1956, in spite 
of the fact that practically none of them would have pre- 
ferred Talmadge to George. This breaking with precedent 
was chiefly the result of the communications they received 
from their districts, largely from textile interests. Some 
Southern congressmen received more mail on the reciprocal 
trade question in a few weeks than they normally do in 
months on all issues combined. That the mail was more or 
less synthetic and stimulated is shown by the fact that some 
congressmen, whose positions are known to be unchangeable, 
received not a single letter! For these Southern congressmen, 
such a flood of mail was apparently like the first engagement 
in a war for inexperienced troops. They had never seen 
anything of the sort before. The results: most of the Georgia 
delegation opposed reciprocal trade on the key votes. Hugh 
Alexander, successor to “Muley” Doughton who as leader 
of Ways and Means had year after year pushed reciprocal 
trade through committee and the House much as Cordell 
Hull wanted it, voted against the program of Hull and 
Doughton. 

This does not controvert what has been said before, except 
in one respect. Most of these men, although traditionally 
“free-traders,” care very little about the issue one way or the 
other. If industry and the workers in their district are con- 
vinced that reciprocal trade will hurt them, they are willing 
enough to go along—just as most of them would go along 
with their farmers if the latter wanted new soil conservation 
legislation. In either case, they would regard themselves 
simply as serving their constituents. 

This, of course, shows that the leaders of pro-reciprocal 
trade forces in the House, the State Department and the 
South had not been effective in explaining their overall view- 
point. To men like Jere Cooper and Wilbur Mills, the two 
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ranking Democrats on Ways and Means, and to Albert Gore, 
Cordell Hull’s protege and successor, the issue of reciprocal 
trade is as significant as it was to the British who led the 
campaign for repeal of the “‘corn laws.” 


Mr. Southern Leader’s shift. 


Somewhere between ten and fifteen Southern congressmen 
probably were influenced not only by the mail but by Con- 
gressman Southern Leader’s switch of position. They might 
have rejected Speaker Rayburn and Chairman Cooper’s lead- 
ership anyhow, but Mr. Southern Leader’s change apparently 
made it official and respectable. How, therefore, did he happen 
to “bolt?” 

In January, 1955, he received a large quantity of mail from 
workers in the textile industry saying that they wanted 
protection against foreign goods. Shrewd enough to realize 
that they must have been “put up to it” by manufacturers, 
Mr. Southern Leader said: 


I did not appreciate it. I wrote to a friend of mine who 

is in business, saying, in effect, “call your fellows off.” 

I asked my friend, “Don’t peril point and escape clause 

protect you?” He replied, “No, they don’t.” That 

shocked me. I started making inquiries. I found out I’d 

been pretty naive. Peril point and escape clause did not 

protect our people. 
(Peril point and escape clause refer to provisions of earlier 
Reciprocal Trade Acts, professedly designed to protect U.S. 
industry against ruination through goods introduced under 
the Reciprocal Trade Act.) 

It is significant that the Congressman made his inquiries 
in his home state almost (if not quite) entirely among people 
in the textile industry. Despite the fact that at least half 
of the economy of his district is agricultural, producing cotton 
among other commodities, he made no inquiry among his 
farmers. A superficial analysis, however, would suggest that 
most of his farmers profit from foreign trade, directly or 
indirectly, and that many of them are affiliated with farm 
organizations which have endorsed reciprocal trade. Mr. 
Southern Leader actually represents the town more than the 
countryside. The town is where his roots are, where his 
friends are, and he thinks in its terms. Populationwise, it 
would be perfectly conceivable that his district and several 
other districts over whose congressmen he had _ influence, 
might be represented by men to whom the farmer is more 
important than the manufacturer. (Who happens to get 
elected to Congress when an incumbent dies or retires is to a 
considerable extent fortuitous. In the particular case of Mr. 
Southern Leader, if he had run four years later, it almost 
certainly would have been too late for him, in terms of the 
traditions and customs involved in the selection of candidates 
in that area.) 


VII 

Reverse English. 

When Mr. Southern Leader became convinced that there 
was real merit to the contention of the textile and allied 
industries, he then went to the state organization representing 
textiles. According to his account, he politely pointed out to 
them that they really hadn’t been on the ball—he should 
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have heard more about the matter and so should his colleagues. 
Presumably, this did increase the communications on the sub- 
ject, by mail and personal visits, to his colleagues. 

This kind of reverse lobbying—from congressmen to 


interest groups—is by no means unusual. I asked another 
prominent congressman how much he heard from the or- 
ganizations on his side of the issue. 


Hell no, it’s just the other way. It’s me calling them up 
and trying to shaft them to get off their fat rears and get 
out and do something. 


More common, probably, is the Senator or Representative 
who asks the lobbyists on his side to do something which they 
then generalize. A Senatorial assistant needed some figures in 
preparing a speech and tried to get them from the lobbying 
group : 


I absolutely had to beat them over the head to get those 
J £ 
things. 
But not long after, the same figures were cited by the or- 
ganization as “proving” their point. 


VIII 

Pressure is how you see it. 

“Pressure” and “pressure politics’ are regarded by most 
“sophisticated” people today as “explaining” a great deal that 
happens. But it was frequently impossible to find any admis- 
sion of or apparently any awareness of “pressure.”’ That was 
not because shrewd and worldly politicians were concealing 
what really goes on from this naive and innocent interviewer 
and his naive and innocent colleagues. 

The reason is explained by Senator Service’s assistant: 


There are very few people actually pressuring us, even 
if you count all we hear about all issues. Seriously, the 
sense of being pressured is a matter of reaction. Other 
people who get no more mail than we do in this office 
would say, “See how much pressure is on me.” We don’t 
feel it... . Sure, you get mail. It’s just that so-and-so 
makes more ’phone calls than somebody else. The result 
is purely physical. It isn’t a representation of what or 
how or when people are going to vote in elections... . 
My personal opinion is that members of most organiza- 
tions make up their minds on what they read in the 
papers without reference to organizations. 


With this theory of voting behavior, Senator Service’s 
assistant naturally will not be too much worried by a good 
deal of effort to get him or his boss to change policies—he 
simply will not regard it as pressure. 

Congressman Widesight amusingly illustrated the point 
made by Service’s assistant. Mr. Widesight has moods when 
he reaches way out into left field looking for things to worry 
about, things which might possibly defeat him. One day, 
discussing reciprocal trade, he said that things were very 
bad indeed. His reason was that he was getting “so much” 
mail against it. “I, whom they never used to bother at all.” 
When I checked with his secretary later, I found he couldn’t 
possibly have received more than 50 letters (representing 
glass, electrical equipment, and 2 or 3 bicycle interests) op- 
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posing reciprocal trade. This was only a fraction of the mail 
Senator Service receives on the same matter. It was also a 
fraction of what Congressman Widesight himself has several 
times heard on other matters such as postal pay increases. 
However, Widesight is accustomed to communications on 
that issue and he wasn’t accustomed to them on the reciprocal 
trade issue. 

As a matter of fact, on the reciprocal trade issue, most of 
the congressmen interviewed reported that no one had come 
to see them. Several of them expressed the wish that someone 
would make the issue clear. (This does not mean, of course, 
that they were not approached; but simply that they had 
forgotten the approach or had not realized its purpose.) Some 
of them tried to question me about the matter in what I think 
was a serious effort to get some guidance. Generally, as good 
interviewing technique requires, I maintained complete 
neutrality. However, in two conversations (after the vote 
when it could make no difference), I think I convinced mem- 
bers that a strengthened escape clause results in the worst of 
both worlds. This is a position which I do hold, although I 
am of necessity neutral on the major substantive issue. It was 
perfectly clear that no one had ever really explained to the 
two members I talked to why there is objection to the strong 
escape clause procedure, in spite of the fact that one of the 
two key votes on the issue revolved around this. (Since the 
key votes were decided by seven or fewer members, every vote 
counted. ) 

Our interviews confirmed the observation of a newly 
appointed assistant to a Senator who said, speaking generally 
and not talking just about reciprocal trade: 


I was very much surprised how few representatives of 
organizations come around to make themselves known. 
The Senator is, as you know, on the sub-committee deal- 
ing with “ruanga” and “minorca” manufacturing; yet 
nobody came around to see us either from the Ruanga 
Makers, AFL, or the Minorca Setters, CIO. I raised 
hell with them about that because I know some of their 
top guys through the AVC; but some, who should have 
been up here, haven’t been. . . . Of course, there might 
have been some reason they hesitated, although, hell, 
they ought to know the Senator is pro-labor if anybody 
is; and if they were in any doubt as to how they might 
be received, there are a dozen ways of throwing your 
hat in to see if it gets tossed back. 


Later he continued: 


You know we are very much interested in educational 
legislation. I had some representatives of .. . organiza- 
tions here to talk with us. I sent for them, they didn’t 
try to see us. We thought about some changes in the 
educational bill which looked desirable in terms of their 
program and worked them out. We did get their O.K., 
they went along with us. 


The question here is: How much lobbying or pressure was 
there? 

Even where there is a considerable amount of what the 
outsider would consider pressure, the point made by Senator 
Service’s assistant is entirely valid. What you call pressure 
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. depends on how thick 
your skin is. Mr. Second, for instance, told me that he had 
been subject to no “pressure—that is, no threats.” To many 
men in politics threats alone represent the only real pressure 
because they know very well that few votes are actually lost 
on any one given issue such as reciprocal trade. But, of 
course, what is a threat to one man is not a threat to another. 
(For comparison, we should have studied some explosive 
issues like “McCarthyism” or humane slaughtering or perhaps 
some issues in which the profit-and-loss relationship is clearer 
like the question of pay increases for postal employees. ) 

The most strongly felt kind of “pressure” on the reciprocal 
trade issue came, apparently, from Speaker Rayburn and the 
Democratic leadership against the potentially recalcitrant 
Democrats. Speaker Rayburn attended a breakfast for fresh- 
men congressmen shortly before the vote and said, in effect, 
that he’d discovered that those who go along, get along. One 
new member regarded this as pressure—a threat. Another 
new member (actually probably more vulnerable in terms of 
his factional position and his position within the delegation) 
did not. Both of them failed to “go along.” Aside from this 
speech, most of the “pressure” on the doubtful members 
seems to have come through the grapevine or from their own 
apprehensions as to what might happen if they bolted the party 
leadership. 

One reason why fairly few members seem to have felt 
pressure on this matter is to be explained in terms of their 
background and associations in local politics. In many states, 
“pressure” on matters like highway contracts or patronage or 
even for or against gubernatorial programs, must be relatively 
heavy—that is, threats are far more common at the state level 
than they are in Washington. Many congressmen come from 
such a background and a good many are still involved in local 
conflicts about patronage, contracts, etc. As a result, Wash- 
ington to them seems very mild. 

Nagging may also be called pressure, whether done by mail 
or in person. When a congressman has definitely announced 
his stand and does not intend to switch it, he resents being 
bothered by avoidable pleas (pressures) to change. The re- 
sentment point, obviously, is highly individual so one man’s 
pressure is another man’s routine. 


. .. or what you feel to be pressure . . 


It should never be forgotten that most congressmen respect 

although in an inarticulate or almost subconscious way— 
the right of petition. They have a general feeling that every- 
one should have a right to talk or write to them about any 
public issue—that’s what they’re there for. But they aren’t 
as worried about each communication as college professors 
might expect. They generally feel they have an equal right to 
disregard the petitioner’s point, once it has been courteously 
received and acknowledged. Until a congressman definitely 
makes up his mind, it isn’t pressure—it’s communication or 
instruction. Much of what Mr. Fourth, for instance, believes 
about reciprocal trade he learned from his mail. 


IX 


Opportunism is also where you see it. 


Outsiders, nonpoliticians, tend to attribute many political 
decisions to opportunism. Also, opponents in politics some- 
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times attribute the decisions of the other party or faction to 
“opportunism.” However, in the interviews which I con- 
ducted, few congressmen attributed their friends’ decisions or 
their own to opportunism. When friends differ on a par- 
ticular issue it may be explained in terms of “the heat being 
on.” Whether any significant number of politicians anywhere 
would have a self-image of themselves as opportunistic, I do 
not know. It is certainly true that in these interviews many 
men were amazingly—and often embarrassingly—frank 
about events, relationships, and personal opinions. But insofar 
as the overt picture which they have of themselves is con- 
cerned, opportunism does not play a prominent role. Even 
Congressman District, who related his obligation to his dis- 
trict directly to his chances for reelection, spoke of his “duty” 
to get reelected. No one used a systematically opportunistic 
vocabulary of motives to explain himself or his actions. Per- 
haps a different type of interview, some sort of ‘“‘depth- 
interviewing,” would bring out a hidden set of self-images 
at variance with this surface picture. However, I have no 
evidence to that effect and am inclined to doubt it. 

This report, of course, does not cover that facet of behavior 
which might be described as “opportunistic.” It is in contrast, 
as far as overt self-picturing is concerned, to the views of 
local politicians whom I have known. 


Conclusion. 


Attention has been focused in the present study on the 
Ways congressmen view representation and on the ways in 
which their pictures of the world determine what they hear, 
how they interpret it, whom they represent, how they influ- 
ence representation by others, and how they view other 
representatives. It omits many equally significant facets of 
the representative process—for example, the formal and in- 
formal structure of the congressional system. Elsewhere!> | 
have discussed the formal structure. It is obvious that there 
is an informal structure and that it is highly significant. 
That it is an exceptionally complex structure to study, because 
congressmen are members of several different groups simul- 
taneously, is also apparent. I have made only random observa- 
tions concerning it. ' 

Obviously, it would be enlightening and helpful to have 
comparative studies of state legislatures to follow up the 
brilliant work of Garceau and Silverman.!4 It would also be 
useful to have studies of other issues before Congress and of 
issues coming before committees. My later study of the ways 
in which Armed Services, Defense Appropriations, and Mili- 
tary Operations Committees “hear” about the issues of mili- 
tary policy led me to delete and question some generalizations 
which I had formulated on the basis of the reciprocal trade 
study. The military study also made me much more vividly 
aware of the degree of freedom which congressmen have on 
the big issues where there is no aspect of personal service 
involved and of the fact that effective “pressure” on those 
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13. Dexter, Congressmen and the People.. 


14. O. Garceau and C. Silverman, “A Pressure Group and the 
Pressured,” American Political Science Review, 48 (1954), pp 
672-691. 
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responsible for presenting an issue to Congress may forestall 
the need for “pressuring” congressmen themselves. For exam- 
ple, I suspect that the weapons makers find it easier and more 
satisfactory to work with (or on) the Defense Department 
than on Congress on such issues as the great missile con- 
troversy. The military study made me aware also of the 
difference between issues such as reciprocal trade, where there 
is a quantity of accessible information, and an issue concern- 
ing the relationship of weapons construction to national 
policy. In the latter, access to whatever formulations have 
been made is practically impossible for those who provide 
congressmen with much of their “information,” and it is often 
dificult for congressmen themselves to find out the facts. 
Congress is, therefore, compelled by “the tyranny of informa- 
tion” to accept the recommendations of specialists who are 
often more concerned with expanding their own missions or 
increasing technical competence than with national policy. 
(I leave this suggestion open because I do not know if there 
is available, in fact, information on these relevant problems, 
in classified documents, similar to that available for the 
analyses of the reciprocal trade question. ) 


The study here reported was defective in that it lacked 
the precision of, for example, many of the reports on industrial 
plants published in this journal. One reason for this is the 
problem of anonymity. To describe the factional conflicts in a 


particular congressional district, or even more personal 
interrelationships within a congressional committee could 
hardly be done with fairness to the subjects of the study. 
Such details are safe enough when the study concerns a 
factory. But aside from this problem, the “group member- 
ships,” reference groups, etc. of politicians, are substantially 
more complex than those reported in many professional 
journals. Our reciprocal trade study devoted an unusual 
degree of attention to the districts from which some of the 
congressmen we interviewed came. However, we devised no 
technique for observing the relationship between a congress- 
man and his constituency in detail over a period of time. 
Probably, considering the workload of congressmen, this can 
only be done by those who become helpers and thereby pre- 
clude themselves from reporting. Studies of state and city 
legislatures and of the representative process therein offer 
more hope for the development of a sociology of representa- 
tion. It should be remembered that representation exists in 
many cultural frameworks. How for instance, does all that 
is said here apply to the British West Indies? In this con- 
nection, it is noted that the representative process exists 
in the church (the Dominican order of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the National Council of Churches for example), 
in trade unions, in trade associations, and in fraternal organi- 
zations. So far, the process has been studied only occasionally 
in such contexts. 
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Notes on the Disparagement of “Sociologizing” 
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in Collaborative Research 


Robert N. 


In recent years I’ve had the privilege of participating in 
numerous transactions involving psychiatrists in collaborative 
enterprises with social scientists. Frequently in this context 
I have heard the term “sociologizing,” or some kindred ex- 
pression, used to imply a disparagement of journeyman 
sociologists’ activities in reconeeptualizing ordinary experi- 
ences. In some cases the criticism seemed well-founded, even 
in terms of the most generous standards laid down by the 
sociologist himself for his professional methodology. The 
language, for example, might have been unnecessarily stulti- 
fied or florid, even for the academic community’s norms; or 
the use of statistics might have been unnecessarily mechanical 
and pointless. In other cases the criticism did not seem well 
founded and thus seemed to merit closer examination. The 
problems associated with it seem applicable to social science 
collaboration in other applied fields as well as psychiatry. 


Types of Criticism 


Disparagement of “sociologizing” characteristically was 


expressed in terms of: 


A) Its incomprehensibility: “IT can’t understand a word 
of it. If I can’t understand it, it’s no good to me. Meaning- 
less ; jargonized ; incomprehensible ; useless.” 


B) Its disguised truism: “The trouble with social scientists 
is that after you work with them for years they give you 
something in an esoteric language which, when you take the 
trouble to translate it, you find is only what you have already 
told them.” 


C) Its remoteness from prac tical ajfairs : “These fillings-up 
of little boxes, neat work schemes and so on may be all 
right for an academic department, but they are so remote 
from my problems of treating patients that I can’t see the 
point in it. It’s cold, out of touch with realities. It seems to 
me that anyone who thinks that way couldn’t possibly under- 
stand (or treat) patients.” 


D) The psychopathological motives of the researcher: 
“The use of this special secret language is a sign of im- 
maturity, a shielding of guilt associated with imperfectly 
sublimated voyeuristic impulses that attracted them into their 
profession in the first place.” 


* Dr. Rapoport is a Lecturer on Social Anthropology, Harvard 
University and is connected with the program of social science in 
medicine with a joint appointment with the Medical School at 
McLean Hospital. 


Rapoport* 


Determinants 


Assuming that the workaday sociologist participating in a 
job of interdisciplinary collaboration is continuously engaged 
in reconceptualizing experience into sociological terms— 
“sociologizing’”’—as a legitimate and desirable aspect of his 
work, I asked myself why psychiatrists should become nega- 
tively concerned about this at particular points in the col- 
laboration. Aside from those points that merited criticism on 
intrinsic sociological grounds, the following kinds of ex- 
traneous determinants seemed operative :! 


i 

Orientational: Sometimes the social scientist has not suff- 
ciently oriented the psychiatrist to the nature of social science 
research and its potentialities in collaborative work. Where 
the sociological contribution has been “bought” (or “over- 
sold”) with unrealistically high expectations, disappointment 
when it comes may bring a disproportionate anger and attack. 


Personal: Sometimes the psychiatrist feels threatened per- 
sonally by being observed by the social scientist. Attacks, by 
the psychiatrist, anticipatory or post facto, protect him from 
the real or fantasied criticism that he cannot assimilate.? 

Administrative: Where pressures are very great on the 
psychiatrist to “do something,” to solve some practical prob- 
lem, to move or change patients and he finds his resources 
inadequate, he may in his frustration attack social scientists 
for failing to muster immediate effective expedients. 


Manipulative: Sometimes, where different kinds of social 
scientists are engaged in collaborative team-work among 
themselves and with psychiatrists, criticism of the approach 
of one social science may serve to split the scientists among 
themselves so that one kind of information may be played off 
against another in the way that suits the administrator or 
therapist best in preserving vested interests. 


Researcher Reactions 


Reactions of the social scientists to such disparagement 
characteristically took one or more of the following lines: 


1. These are limited to situations in which collaborative efforts 
were underway. There are, in addition, of course, cases where 
“sociologizing” is rejected from the outset because of rational prefer- 
ence for other approaches, e.g., physiological, to which social analy- 
sis may be gratuitous. 


2. This kind of phenomenon was also noted by I. Rosow, “Inter- 
viewing British Psychiatrists” (unpublished) in terms of defensive 
responses to role reversal in an interviewing situation. 
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Withdrawal: In mildest form this is indicated by an in- 
tensification of “sociologizing,”’ as though to retreat into a 
sheltered area of expertise encapsulated by the verbal web. 
Further withdrawal is indicated when the social scientist 
realigns his reference groups, deciding to write only for those 
who will understand and appreciate the significance of his 
work—his academic colleagues. In its most extreme form, this 
pattern is seen in a decision to change one’s career course, 
changing the focus of interest from medical-sociology to a 
more “classical” subfield. 


Counterattack: This pattern involves a disparagement of 
the psychiatric collaborators, stressing the ultimate limitation 
of clinical action devoid of critical self-appraisal and sys- 
tematic reflection. It is usually accompanied by an image of 
clinicians as representing an extreme pole of non-rational 
and scientifically untutored activity. 

Appeal: Sometimes the social scientist intensifies his efforts 
to “sell”? social research as an indispensable aspect in the 
development of a clinical science. Where this effort is ex- 
treme, it tends to reproduce again the difficulties arising from 
faulty orientation in the collaborative situation. Another 
tendency that seems often (though not necessarily) associated 
with this reaction is the heightening of status anxiety. If the 
social scientist feels unjustly scapegoated because of his power- 
less, dependent and relatively insecure position in the formal 
social structure, he may become over-concerned with formal 
recognition and devote a great deal of energy to securing it. 


Insulation: A very frequent pattern seems to involve steps 
taken by the social scientist to protect whatever autonomy and 
inviolability the situation may allow for his work. He may 
stop communicating to the clinicians, impose new canons of 
confidentiality to his work, delay reports and conferences and 


so on—proceeding to do the job on his own more or less 


“ »” 
under cover. 


Cooperation: In the teeth of an attack, the pursuit of 
cooperation is even more difficult than usual in a notoriously 
difficult field. In this pattern the social scientist attempts to 
restore communications with the clinician, making more 
translations and demonstrations than usual to overcome the 
barriers. Ideally, he seeks to do this more with the clinicians 
rather than apart from them or for them. His alertness to the 
difficulties in the situation cannot become oversensitivity if he 
is to discuss misunderstandings and displacements construc- 
tively with his collaborators. The trouble with the choice of 
reaction, aside from the question of technical and personal 
skills required, seems to lie in the amount of energy that it 


becomes necessary to expend in public-relational activity. 
Sometimes this “diplomatic” work assumes such dimensions 
as to become detrimental to the purely technical job at hand. 


Discussion 


Reactions tending to perpetuate the collaborative relation- 
ship seem often to involve greater difficulties than those that 
allow it to lapse. Because of this; some researchers haye 
argued that the most productive course at this stage of 
development of the field lies in the more insulating responses. 
Until a cadre of skilled and compatible collaborators is 
developed and optimal structural relationships worked out 
and crystallized, it seems that productivity in the kind of 
situation described depends on the degree to which a sense 
of autonomy and security can be assured. Aside from selecting 
workers with appropriate personal qualities, this may be 
enhanced by planning for such things as external structural 
supports for the social scientists. Also workers are often not 
aware of problems that can arise from differences of orienta- 
tion and reciprocal expectation on their first interdisciplinary 
experience. It has been noted that the difficulties associated 
with this diminish on subsequent collaborative ventures. In 
projects with personnel inexperienced in this, it would seem 
valuable to set aside a good deal of initial planning time for 
such clarification of orientations and common estimates of 
what might be expected. Even with experienced personnel, it 
seems essential to provide explicitly for the functions of con- 
tinued interchange of orientational communications as vital 
in contributing to the scientific outcome of the work. 
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Topography and Culture: The Case 


of the Changing Cage 


Cara B. Richards and Henry F. Dobyns* 


This paper deals with a problem long debated by anthro- 
pologists—the relationship between environment and culture. 
We analyze eftects of topography on cultural change in situa- 
tions of contact between two social systems, one more power- 
ful than the other and inclined to enforce its behaviors on 
the weaker. We do this by examining cultural changes in one 
work-unit within a large insurance company in the United 
States. 

Most attempts to assess effects of environment on culture 
have tended to wrestle with very large-scale factors such as 
subsistence potential.! Variables of this scale tend to yield 
generalizations of no more specificity than the idea that 
environment is important in conditioning culture. By focusing 
on particular environmental factors, a few students have 
achieved greater clarity. The Wilsons ascribed tribal cultural 
distinctiveness in Africa to topographical isolation by low 
mountain temperatures, rough lake waters, and belts of 
high incidence of serious diseases.2 Going beyond this identi- 
fication of topographical factors in cultural stability, Paul H. 
Ezell pinpointed the waterless desert topography separating 
the Gila River Pimas from centers of Spanish power in the 
Southwest as the critical factor in an acculturation situation. 
Topographic isolation permitted these Indians to pick quite 
carefully the cultural traits they borrowed from Western 
civilization over a period of nearly two centuries while they 
maintained their independence. 

This relationship is topography to cultural stability and 
change is our interest here. At the beginning of the events 
described, the work-unit analyzed existed in topographic isola- 
tion from the rest of the company’s work force. This topogra- 
phy consisted of building walls and other artifacts but its 
effects on the unique cultural traits of the workers in this 


* Dr. Richards is a Research Associate, Cornell University and 
has been awarded a fellowship from the American Association of 
University Women for historical research. Mr. Dobyns is a fellow 
of the National Science Foundation at Cornell University and is 
Research Anthropologist for the Papago Indian Tribe, Arizona. 

The senior author was employed in the work-unit analyzed during 
the events described, and gathered the facts reported by participant 
observation and conversational, non-directed interviewing. 

1. Betty J. Meggers, “Environmental Limitation on the Develop- 
ment of Culture,” American Anthropologist, 56:1 (1954), 801, 814-17. 
2. Godfrey and Monica Wilson, “The Analysis of Social Change,” 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1945, pp. 42-43. 

3. Paul H. Ezell, The Hispanic Acculturation of the Gila River 


Pimas, University of Arizona Ph.D. dissertation (unpublished), 
1955, pp. 58-82, 396-404. 


social system were precisely the same as those of mountain 
temperature on the Nyakyusa or arid desert on the Pima, 
The fact that the social system analyzed is numerically much 
av one even a oe sonny, raged tremendous analytical 
ial maida. “ak ee and analytical ‘clarity ap- 
proximating those of a controlled laboratory experiment. 
Therefore the generalizations made apply to any situation of 
contact between a dominant and subordinate social system. 
Aside from this theoretical harvest, the case yields some 
clarification of relationships between informal worker social 


structure within a business organization and customer satis- 


faction, This relationship has received little attention in in- 
dustries selling services compared to that given worker- 
culture effects on output in industries producing artifacts.‘ 


The “Cage” 


The Voucher-check Filing Unit formed a miniature social 
system, or institution in Malinowski’s terms.> It consisted first 
of all of a particular selected group of company workers 
united for the pursuit of a quite specific and relatively simple 
manual task: document filing and locating. Toward the end 
of 1952, nine workers manned this Unit. They were of three 
types: 1) an Assistant (a position equivalent to a foreman ina 
factory) here called “Miss Dunn’; 2) permanent employees; 
and 3) part-time, hourly-rate workers. The number actually 
working at any hour during the day fluctuated from six to 
nine, depending upon the presence or absence of the part-time 
workers of whom the senior author was one and one perma- 
nent employee. The latter was training on-the-job to be an 
IBM operator, so had to leave the Unit half of each work- 
day. 


The external boundaries of the work area of 
the Voucher-check Filing Unit were clearly defined. They 
set off this Unit’s material endowment and technical outfit 
from those of any other work-unit of the company. To a great 
extent these boundaries shaped the culturally determined 
behavior of workers in the Unit. Walls bounded the Unit on 
three sides. The one exterior wall was pierced by light- 


Territory. 


4. William F. Whyte’s Human Relations in the Restaurant Indus- 
try, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948, was a pioneer effort 
of this type. 

5. Bronislaw Malinowski, The Dynamics of a Change, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1945, p. 50. 
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admitting north windows. The west interior partition was 
blank. A door opening into a corridor pierced the south in- 
terior partition. The east side of the work area was enclosed 
by a steel mesh reaching from wall to wall and floor to 
ceiling. This open metal barrier gave rise to the customary 
name of the Unit—‘““The Voucher Cage.” A sliding door 
through this mesh gave access from the Unit’s territory to 
the work area of the rest of the company’s Agency Audit 
Division, of which it was a part, located on the same floor. 

The Unit’s territory was kept inviolate by locks on both 
doors, fastened at all times. No one not working within The 
Cage was permitted inside unless his name appeared on a 
special list in the custody of Miss Dunn. The door through 
the steel mesh was used generally for departmental business. 
Messengers and runners from other departments usually came 
to the corridor door and pressed a buzzer for service. 

The steel mesh frontier was reinforced by a rank of metal 
filing cases where checks were filed. Lined up just inside the 
barrier, they effectivly hid the Unit’s workers from the view 
of workers outside their territory, including the Section Head 
responsible for overall supervision of this Unit according to 
the company’s formal plan of operation. One male employee 
working in The Cage neatly stacked on top of these cabinets 
pasteboard boxes in which checks were transported to The 
Cage. (They were later re-used to hold older checks sent into 
storage.) His intention was less getting these boxes out of 
the way than increasing the effective height of the sight 
barrier so the Section Head could not see into The Cage 
“even when he stood up.” 


Equipment. Within this territory was the Unit’s material 
endowment of filing cases, desks and chairs, and its technical 
outfit of rubber “fingers,” dust cloth, pencils, pads, rubber 
bands, paper clips and rulers for each worker, plus personal 
items such as cups, knives and spoons. Except for the last, all 
these objects were legally company property controlled by 
company officers. Workers in this Unit did not possess these 
things in just the same manner as members of a self-governing 
institution such as a family or voluntary association do. Yet 
because they labored day after day in this particular microen- 
vironment, the Unit’s workers considered such artifacts 
“theirs” for practical purposes. Thus The Cage was very 
similar to a human relations laboratory in which an experi- 
menter has set up a room with furnishings devised to influence 
behavior of members of a social group interacting within his 
controlled environment. 

Workers in the Voucher-check Filing Unit shared a 
number of conventional understandings which were not 
known outside their work area.© These we view as constitut- 
ing “Old Cage Culture” of this microcosmic social system.’ 





6. Robert Redfield defined conventional understandings shared by 
members of a society as its culture in The Folk Culture of Yucatan, 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1941, p. 132. 


7. We enclose the term “culture” in quotation marks because “Cage 
Culture” constituted only part of the entire cultural equipment of 
its staff. Despite this obvious shortcoming of The Cage work-force 
as an example of a society with its own culture, it strikes us as a 
more valid example than many of the artificial social systems set up 
in psychological laboratories to study limited “cultures.” See Ed- 
ward Rose and William Felton, “Experimental Histories of Cul- 
ture,” American Sociological Review, 20:4 (Aug., 1955), p. 384. 


Furthermore, workers in The Cage possessed good capacity 
to work together consistently toward the work-goal assigned 
their Unit. Workers outside The Cage often expressed envy 
of those in it because of the “nice people” and friendly atmos- 
phere there. 


Activity. The assigned task of the Unit was to file checks 
and vouchers written by the company as they were cashed 
and returned. This filing was the necessary foundation for 
the main function of the Unit: locating any particular check 
for examination upon demand. There were usually eight to 
ten requests for specific checks from as many different depart- 
ments during the day. One of the most frequent reasons checks 
were requested from The Cage was to determine whether 
checks in payment of claims against the company had been 
cashed. ‘Thus efficiency in The Cage directly affected cus- 
tomer satisfaction with the company. Complaints or inquiries 
about payments could not be answered with the accuracy and 
speed conducive to client satisfaction unless The Cage could 
supply the necessary document immediately. 


The Company’s Problem 


For some time prior to 1952 the Controller’s Department 
of the company had not been able to meet its own standards 
of efficient service to clients. Company officials felt the primary 
cause to be spatial. Various divisions of the Controller’s De- 
partment were scattered over the entire twenty-two story 
company building. Communication between them required 
phone calls, messengers, or personal visits, all costing time. 
‘The spatial separation had not seemed very important when 
the company’s business volume was smaller prior to World 
War II. But business had grown tremendously since then and 
spatial separation appeared increasingly inefficient. 


The Company’s Solution 


Finally in November of 1952 company officials began to 
consolidate the Controller’s Department by relocating two 
divisions together on one floor. One was the Agency Audit 
Division which included the Voucher-check Filing Unit. As 
soon as the decision to move was made, lower level super- 
visors were called in to help with planning. Line workers 
were not consulted, but were kept informed by the Assistants 
of planning progress. Company officials regarded their prob- 
lem of execution as a physical problem of transporting many 
tons of objects and some two hundred workers from two 
locations to another single location without disrupting work- 
flow. So the move was planned to occur over a single week- 
end, using the most efficient resources available. Assistants 
were kept busy planning positions for files and desks in the 
new location. Their decisions were sometimes overruled by 
Section Heads for policy reasons or personal preference. This 
situation presented Mr. Burke, the Section Head responsible 
for the Voucher-check Filing Unit, with an opportunity to 
insist upon rearrangement of its equipment. Burke knew the 
filing cabinets banked along the steel mesh cut off his view 


8. That is, they possessed morale as defined by Alexander H. 
Leighton in Human Relations in a Changing World, New York, 
E. P. Dutton, 1949, p. 78. 
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of The Cage. He now insisted that these cabinets be _rear- 
ranged so his view into The Cage would not be obstructed 
by them, and overrode Miss Dunn’s effort to retain this 
vision barrier. 

Desks, files, chairs, and even wastebaskets were numbered 
prior to the move, and relocated according to a master chart 
checked on the spot by the Assistant. Employees were briefed 
as to where the new location was and which elevators they 
should take to reach it. The company successfully transported 
the paraphernalia of the Voucher-check Filing Unit from 
one floor to another over one week-end. Workers in The Cage 
quit Friday afternoon at the old stand, reported back Monday 
at the new. With a little confusion in reaching The Cage, 
the Unit’s personnel found the new layout similar to the old 
one, yet fundamentally altered. 


Outcome 


While the company had solved its problem, workers in ‘The 
Cage did not regard their relocation as an unqualified success. 
The exterior boundaries of the New Cage were still three 
building walls and the steel mesh. But the territory of ‘The 
Cage had been reduced in size, a fact immediately perceived 
by workers who had felt cramped in the Old Cage. This 
territorial reduction was obvious to higher-ups, who directed 
leaving an entire bank of filing cabinets behind in the old 
location to be taken over by the unit moved there. 

Even worse from the viewpoint of Unit personnel was 
the fact that the New Cage possessed only one door—the 
sliding door through the steel mesh into the work area of 
the rest of the Agency Audit Division. The Cage no longer 
had a private doorway directly into a corridor. This change 
made it impossible for workers in the New Cage to stand at 
the door talking with messenger boys, or to slip out unnoticed 
to bring in the customary afternoon snack. Leighton has noted 
“restriction of movement” as one source of psychological 
stress.” This was the reaction of workers in The Cage to their 
loss of space and half their ports-of-entry. “We're going to 
be sitting on each others’ shoulders!” 
for water, girls!’ These were samples of verbal reactions the 
day Voucher-check Filing Unit workers entered their New 
Cage. 

When Voucher Cage workers attempted. to continue be- 
haviors consistent with Old Cage Culture_in the New Cage 
environment, they acquired trouble instead of accustomed 
satisfactions. The loss of the corridor door to The Cage re- 
sulted in an instance of “reverse acculturation.” The Old 
Cage custom of afternoon snacking continued in New Cage 
territory. Lacking a corridor door, the food-bringers had to 
venture forth and pack back their trade-goods through the 
work area of the rest of their Section, bringing this hitherto 
unique custom to the attention of workers outside The Cage. 
The latter promptly recognized the desirability of afternoon 
snacks and began agitation for the same privilege. This an- 
noyed the Section Head, who initially forbade workers in The 
Cage from continuing this Old Cage custom. Mr, Burke was 
in effect attempting to direct cultural change among members 


“No more slipping out 


9. Ibid., p. 77. 


of Old Cage society from his superordinate power_position. 
But Old Cage Culture proved stronger than this would-be 
inhibitor. Under continual pressure from Miss Dunn, he 
permitted one worker to leave the New Cage at a set time 
every afternoon to bring up.food for the rest. This rigidity 
irked Cage personnel, accustomed to a snack when the mood 
struck, or none at all. Having made his concession to The 
Cage force, Mr. Burke was unable to prevent workers in the 
“society” outside The Cage from borrowing the snacking 
trait. Thus The Cage lost_one of its highly valued overt 
symbols of separateness and superiority because the topo- 
graphically structured re-routing of the snack-bringers’ route 
through the main section work-area made this privileged 
behavior visible to workers outside The Cage. Workers in 
the New Cage thus fell in status relative to others in their 
section, adding to their stress in the new situation: 

‘The Cage had lost its most highly valued overt symbol and 
physical guarantee of separateness during the move due to 
Burke’s insistence on rearranging the filing cabinets. In the 
New Cage he had no difficulty seeing into it from his desk 
just outside. A row of four desks stood along the steel mesh, 
behind them another row of four including Miss Dunn’s. A 
small desk stood beyond this row adjacent to one of the five 
banks of filing cabinets lined up in The Cage farthest from 
Burke’s position. This change resulted in increased supervision 
by Burke and corresponding decreased authority for Miss 
Dunn. The Section Head did not approve of an untidy work- 
ing area, and any boxes or papers which were in sight were a 
source of annoyance to him. He did not exert supervision 
directly, but would “request” Miss Dunn to “do something 
about those boxes.”’ In the New Cage desks had to be com- 
pletely cleared at the end of the day, in contrast to the work- 
in-progress piles left out in the Old Cage. Boxes could not 
accumulate on top of filing cases. Newly arrived checks were 
put out of sight as soon as possible, filed or not. Workers hid 
unfiled checks, generally stuffing them into desk drawers or 
unused file drawers. Since boxes were forbidden, there were 
fewer unused file drawers than there had been in the Old 
Cage. So the day’s work was sometimes undone when several 
clerks hastily shoved vouchers and checks indiscriminately into 
the same file drawer at the end of the day. 

The Section Head also disapproved of conversation on 
general principles. Since he could see workers conversing in 
the New Cage, he “requested”” Miss Dunn to put a stop to 
all unnecessary talk. Attempts by female clerks to talk to mes- 
senger boys brought the wrath of her superior down on Miss 
Dunn, who was then forced to reprimand and generally to 
restrict her workers in an activity they had previously enjoyed. 
Not only was the freedom of movement of workers in the 
New Cage restricted, but they found themselves being re- 
garded with apparent dislike, and rejection, by Burke.!° All 
members of Cage social system reacted against Burke’s in- 
creased domination occasioned by the altered topography. 
When he imposed his decisions upon the Voucher-check Filing 
Unit, he became “Old Grandma” to its personnel. The Cage 
workers sneered at him and ridiculed him behind his back. 
They clearly lost their faith in the leadership of their group 


10. Ibid., p. 77. 
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by Burke as he superseded Miss Dunn.!! The loss of morale 


among members of The Cage social system was obvious.) 
Workers who formerly had obeyed company policy as a} 


matter of course began to find reasons for loafing and ob- 


structing work in the New Cage. In many cases they were/ 


not fully aware of their actions, only knowing they felt more 
tired and had to slip away for a few minutes oftener than 
before. One key worker developed a severe allergy and was 
off the job for nearly a month. She attributed her attack to 
“nerves” but never attributed the nerves to anything except 
“the job.” 

Burke’s close supervision placed Miss Dunn under con- 
siderable stress since much of her authority, if not her 
responsibility, was lost with her formerly nearly complete 
autonomy. She spent more time endeavoring to protect her 
workers from Burke’s wrath at the same time that she became 
herself more vulnerable to his disapproval. She was over the 
relocation week-end reduced to the status of any other 
Assistant. The alternative behaviors she could choose were 
sharply reduced in number. This reduction was for her even 
greater than for her workers, in fact. On the basis of the 


responses of Miss Dunn and her workers in the New Cage, 
we hypothesize that such a reduction in the number of alterna- 
tive behaviors actually available to.an individual is a cause of 


stress similar to_restriction of physical movement. In other 
words, The Cage ceased to be as self-governing after reloca- 
tion as before. Its members lost most of their group self- 
determination, We view the critical psychological stress- 
producing factor not as_a physical matter in this case, but 
purely cultural. Psychological stress resulted from individual 
and group perception of available behaviors as numerically 
reduced. When a reduction in the number of choices of alter- 
native cultural behaviors is imposed on a subordinate social 
group by a socially superordinate authority, as happened in 
this case, the stress produced is evidently greater than if the 
reduction occurs through another mechanism. 

Although Miss Dunn never outwardly expressed anything 
but compliance and approval of superior directives, she ex- 
hibited definite signs of anxiety. She was, in the altered 
environment, subjected to behavior by Burke which appeared 
to her capricious and unpredictable.!* All the Unit’s workers 
“had, in the Old Cage, developed conventional understand- 
ings and values derived from a different tradition than those 
of the company hierarchy. The unofficial workers’ charter 
envisioned their manipulating the unique topography of The 
Cage for maximum benefit to themselves while fulfilling the 
company-assigned function of locating requested checks at 
once. But in the New Cage, Old Cage Culture expressions 
were inhibited by Burke’s company-oriented work-values. 
Members of the Old Cage social system were placed in a 
situation like that of a society recently conquered, and_under- 
“going forced acculturation directed by the conquerors. To 
remain in the good graces of Conqueror Burke, members of 
the Old Cage social system had to alter their behavior to 
conform to his expectations, ceasing behaviors learned by 
participation in Old Cage Culture. Such forced changes met 


11. Ibid., p. 78 identifies such faith as one morale component. 
12, An additional source of psychological stress: ibid., p. 77. 


resistance and roused conflicts and tensions such as have 
often been reported in acculturation situations.13 Cage work- 
ers, like adults in any society undergoing acculturation, had 
to unlearn former habits, end former customs, and acquire 
new ones, This again produced psychological stress since 
individuals with previously acquired behavior patterns seem 
not to change them readily or cheerfully,!4 especially when 
those patterns have been reinforced by positive sentiments and 
favorable emotions. 

Yet members »f Old Cage Culture had to suppress their 
avoid punishment by Mr. Burke, the advo- 
cate of change in this case. They had been placed in an 
acculturative contact situation in the New Cage.!> They 
began to mourn and then to forget the conventional under- 
standings patterning Old Cage behaviors. Their desire _for 
security within the company, which depended upon approval 
by superiors, was incompatible with their desire to carry on 
the enjoyable customs of Old Cage Culture.!¢ 

One behavioral index of the stress workers labored under 
in the New Cage was rubber band sniping. All knew Mr. 
Burke would disapprove of this game. It became highly 
clandestine and fraught with dangers. Yet shooting rubber 
bands indicating that the tolerance-for-stress 
threshold of The Cage force had been exceeded. Members of 
The Cage social system reacted with hostility toward Burke 
in this destructive and time-wasting interaction among them- 
selves, further slowing work output in The Cage. 

After relocation of The Cage, Burke began to “raid” its 
personnel, apparently regarding it as a reserve labor pool for 
the rest of his Section. Beginning about two weeks after 


behaviors and to 


increased, 


relocation, Burke shifted several of the most experienced 
workers out of The Cage over a period of time, increasing 
the filing burden on the survivors. 

About a month after relocation the company replaced all 
the old desks in The Cage. This was an instance of company 
policy of replacing equipment at regular intervals. Employees 
in the New Cage were not consulted, merely informed they 
were receiving new desks. Metal desks arrived at the end of 
the calendar year in the midst of the Unit’s rush to close 
accounts in preparation for annual inventory. They com- 
pounded the workers’ problem of keeping unfiled checks out 
of Burke’s sight, since they contained considerably less drawer 
space than the old wooden desks. Again, space deprivation 
added to the stress of New Cage workers. 

Inventory. Before a worker in The Cage filed incoming 
checks, she measured with her ruler the thickness in inches 
of each bundle she filed. At the end of each day she totaled 
her input and reported it to Miss Dunn. All incoming checks 


13. Gordon Macgregor, Warriors Without Weapons, Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946, pp. 105-107, 205-209, etc., points to 
effects of conquest on an American Indian tribe. 

14. Ralph Linton, Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes, 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940, p. 474. 

15. Ezell, of. cit., has refined the concept of contact situation—the 
“sveographical, historical and cultural setting, varying with the cir- 
cumstances, wherein culture contact occurs,” p. 12 and exemplified 
on p. 44, 59, et seq. 

16. Leighton, of. cit., p. 77, felt mutually incompatible desires pro- 
duced psychological stress. 
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were measured upon arrival. Thus Miss Dunn had a rough 
estimate of Unit intake compared with file input. Theo- 
retically she was able to tell at any time how much unfiled 
material she had on hand and how well the Unit was keeping 
up with its task. Despite this running check, when the annual 
inventory of unfiled checks on hand in The Cage was taken 
at the beginning of the calendar year 1953, a seriously large 
backlog of unfiled checks was found. To the surprise and 
dismay of Miss Dunn, the inventory showed the Unit to be 
far behind schedule, filing much more slowly than before the 
relocation of The Cage. 


New Company Problem 


This discovery of a drop in efficiency of workers in The 
Cage after relocation presented a new problem to the com- 
pany. It had solved its problem of time-loss in the process of 
communication between units spatially distant within its 
building. But in doing so it had created an unforeseen new 
problem—a lowering of filing speed in the New Cage which 
delayed filing just as effectively as several weeks of work 
stoppage would have. This drop in filing speed resulted 
directly from slight changes in the micro-environment of The 
Cage, changes apparently not considered significant by the 
company hierarchy. Presumably the planned rearrangement 
of desks and files within The Cage dictated by Burke was 
aimed at increasing efficiency of Unit operation. Yet his 
changes resulted in great inhibition of Old Cage cultural 
behavior which upset The Cage force, The direct imposition 
of his cultural standards, plus loss of overt symbols of. dis- 
tinctiveness and privileged status, plus the clear reduction in 
territory and enjoyed activities occasioned by the. slightly 
altered topography of The Cage were responsible for the drop 
in filing speed. For the distinct local customs and traditions 
and attitudes of Old Cage Culture were vital components of 
the morale of Cage workers. When they were inhibited, 
morale in The Cage dissipated and filing achievement 
dropped. As a result, the company’s ability to satisfy cus- 
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tomers was impaired. In view of the solution Mr. Burke 
posed to this new problem—hiring new workers for the Unit 
—it is doubtful whether he ever realized the actual cause of 
the problem. This was culture conflict between him and mem- 
bers of the Old Cage social system precipitated by his asser- 
tion of superordinance in the altered topography of the New 
Cage. 


Conclusion 


By analysis of behaviors occasioned among members of the 
Voucher-check Filing Unit work-force of a large insurance 
company, several generalizations about human social behavior 
can be stated: 


1) Cultural behavior of members of a social system is 
directly affected by the topographic environment of the 
system. 

a. The social system is self-governing proportionately 
to the effectiveness of its external topographic boundaries 
in excluding a more powerful social system. 

b. The social system is subjected to effective authority 
of a dominant social system proportionately to the 
permeability of its external physical boundaries to the 
sanctions possessed by the dominant authority and the 
desire of that authority to enforce its own rules. 


2) Psychological stress results among individual members 
of a social system. 
a. When they perceive their actual number of choices 
of alternative cultural behaviors as having been reduced. 


b. When overt behavioral symbols of in-group unique- 
ness or superiority are lost to them. 

c. When, as indicated by Leighton, freedom of move- 
ment is restricted, when persons are subjected to dislike, 
rejection and ridicule from others—particularly social 
superiors—when the actions of superiors is perceived as 
capricious and unpredictable, and when values are made 
mutually incompatible by a changed situation. 
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Team Research in Social Science 


Major Consequences of a Growing Trend 


Margaret Barron Luszki* 


In recent years there has been a marked increase in research 
conducted by teams of scientists coming from two or more 
different fields. 

To understand the potentialities and the difficulties of this 
new research pattern, the National Institute of Mental 
Health sponsored a series of conferences! under the direction 
of the National Training Laboratories. They were held dur- 
ing 1951 and 1952 in conjunction with the annual meetings 
of five professional societies: the American Anthropological 
Association, the American Orthopsychiatric Association, the 
American Psychiatric Association, the American Psychological 
Association, and the American Sociological Society. At these 
conferences, some of today’s leading social and medical scien- 
tists, drawing from their experience, studied the values and 
limitations of this type of research, pitfalls likely to be en- 
countered, and effective ways of avoiding or overcoming them. 

Ten projects were included in conference agenda and 
studied in some detail. These were highly diverse in size and 
composition of team, nature of the research problem, locale 
and characteristics of the research setting, and other im- 
portant factors. The material presented from these cases is 
supplemented by the present and past research experience of 
all participants in the conferences. Among the projects repre- 
sented were studies of child personality and development; the 
sociology of mental health and disorders, including family, 
community, and cultural studies; group dynamics; studies of 
treatment methods; research into specific kinds of mental dis- 
order; and neurophysiological, biochemical, and endocrino- 


*Dr. Luszki is Project Coordinator, Work Conferences in Mental 
Health Research, National Training Laboratories. This is a revised 
version of a paper read at a symposium on “The Changing Social 
Organization or Social Psychological Research,” presented by the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues at the annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association, September, 1956. 


1. These work conferences in Mental Health Research were sup- 
ported by special grant 3M-9027 from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Public Health Service. A supplemental grant was 
made for the publication of the forthcoming book, Interdisciplinary 
Team Research, Methods and Problems, based on conference ma- 
terial. It is being published by the New York University Press. 

The author is greatly indebted to the many conference partici- 
pants for their wholehearted cooperation. She wishes also to thank 
the members of the Advisory Committee for their advice and assist- 
ance at various points throughout the life of the project: Ronald 
Lippitt (University of Michigan), Chairman; Leland P. Bradford 
(National Training Laboratories); John A. Clausen (National 
Institute of Mental Health); John C. Eberhart (formerly of the 
NIMH) ; Jacob E. Finesinger (Psychiatry) ; Margaret Mead (An- 
thropology) ; William Fielding Ogburn (Sociology) ; David Shakow 
(Psychology) ; and Harold G. Wolff (Neurology). 


logical research. More than one hundred highly diverse proj- 
ects formed the background of the conferences. Most of the 
material is applicable to a wide range of research projects in 
which persons with different professional backgrounds col- 
laborate. 

From this wealth of material, several important conse- 
quences of the growing trend toward team research are 
apparent. Three will be considered here. 


Influence Over the Direction of Research 
Influence exerted through methods of research financing. 


Perhaps the most serious consequence of the growing trend 
toward team research is the influence exerted over the direc- 
tion of research through the methods of research financing. 
Team research requires more money than individual research. 

Many scientists feel that when an investigator begins the 
search for funds, he gives up some of his freedom. The man 
with the money is an important factor in the formulation of 
the research problem and in how the research is carried out. 

The first hurdle is to find a potential sponsor and submit 
an application for funds in such a form that it will be 
approved. Much time and effort are often required to obtain 
research funds. Some participants reported that they spent 
25% or more of their working time in discussing contem- 
plated research and how it might be supported, and in writing 
project proposals. 

Even when an application is approved, problems often arise 
because of the length of time it was pending. If, for example, 
the research involves field work which can be carried out 
only during the summer, a month’s delay in approval may 
result in the loss of a year for the research. Such delays may 
mean, too, that personnel with tentative commitments may be 
lost to the project, and that various provisional arrangements 
have to be worked out all over again because of the lapse 
of time. 

Furthermore, grants are often given for too short a period. 
The need for frequent reapplication for support is an im- 
portant source of tension, frustration, and actual waste. As 
long as sponsors operate largely on the basis of short-term 
grants, much research will not be done. Many sponsors are 
keenly aware of this problem and more long-term grants are 
being made. 

Then there is the problem of the specificity required in the 
application for funds and the degree of modification permitted 
of initial plans. The common pattern of contract and ex- 
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change of goods is at variance with the pattern of research, 
which requires both money and freedom and promises nothing 
specific in the way of delivery of goods. Particularly in inter- 
disciplinary research, if the potentialities of the collaborative 
effort are to be realized, a completely charted course at the 
beginning of the research program seems to produce stress 
and limit the effectiveness of the research. 

The requirement of periodic reports is another aspect of 
sponsor-research relationships which sometimes causes diffi- 
culty. Participants emphasized the point that sponsors should 
not require reports too soon nor expect results having imme- 
diate value. It is wasteful of research time to expect the 
researcher to give a detailed report at too frequent or at 
inopportune intervals. Reports require stock-taking, and, at 
times, a reevaluation of the research program. They can be 
a valuable stimulant, but to serve this purpose their timing 
must be appropriate to the particular study. 

It must be recognized that some of these criticisms were 
based on lack of sufficient understanding of the sponsor’s 
point of view and what he actually expected. For example, 
the question was asked: 


How can research be described to a potential sponsor 
so that it looks as if it is going some definite place when 
you don’t know where it is going? My impression of 
application forms is that they require so much informa- 
tion that you must know almost everything you plan to 
learn before you start the research. 


Others noted that foundations were not so rigid as this 
comment implied. One person reported: 


I have had experience with four foundations on dif- 
ferent studies over a period of years, and in each case 
something like this has happened. You write out a state- 
ment of what you are after, what your ideas are, and 
what you hope to find. On the basis of this, they let you 
have the money. Then you come out with something 
entirely different and they are perfectly happy. They 
know that research is going to produce something dif- 
ferent from what it starts out to produce, and as long 
as they have the assurance that you have the ideas and 
the methods to do the work, they are not worried about 
shifts or clarifications or new ideas. 


No examples were cited of a grantor who had objected to 
a shift when something significant had come from the 
research. 

The sponsor’s criteria for judging projects can influence 
the development of a field of knowledge. It was thought 
desirable for researchers and representatives of fund-granting 
agencies to collaborate in developing explicit criteria for 
project evaluation. If persons representing these two com- 
ponents of research endeavor have different orders of priority 
for particular kinds of research, the difficulties of their work- 
ing together are greatly increased. 

There may, however, be dangers in this approach. Estab- 
lished criteria may, in effect, set up a priority list which would 
discourage research in new areas. They might also result in 
the support of poor-quality projects in high-priority areas and 
the failure to support high-quality projects in less favored 
areas. Furthermore, this approach makes the questionable 
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assumption that the significance of research results can be 
predicted in advance. 


Influence resulting from the greater visibility of team 
research, 


Because of the size and complexity of many research 
projects, team research is subject to more publicity than js 
the work of the individual investigator. Its launching may 
even be accompanied by a certain amount of fanfare, and its 
elaborate start may create the expectation of quick return. 

These pressures of publicity are frequently internalized by 
the individual member so that he feels an obligation to the 
group to do the job more quickly than if he were working 
alone. In addition to pushing himself, he pushes his col- 
laborators to supply him with their results in order to further 
the conclusion of his own part of the research. Such a situa- 
tion often leads to a sense of undue urgency to produce.” 


Increased Size of Project Staffs 


Effect of size on personnel selection. 

‘The second consequence of the changing research patterns 
is the increased size of project staffs. In team research the 
personality and personal characteristics of the researcher are 
of greater importance than in individual research. Some 
persons can work comfortably and effectively in a group situa 
tion; others cannot. Irreparable damage may be done to a 
good research worker by making him a member of a team 
when he is not suited to that kind of research situation. The 
frustration in team research from material, financial, scien- 
tific, and emotional problems is usually higher than in in- 
dividual research. ‘Team members must be able to tolerate 
this and be flexible in their adjustment to unexpected circum- 
stances and unaccustomed work methods. Personal and 
professional security, emotional maturity, openmindedness, 
and humility are other important characteristics. It is neces- 
sary also to have an honest respect for people in other 
professions and disciplines, a high degree of tolerance for the 
concepts and theories of others, a healthy curiosity and desire 
to learn, and a recognition of one’s own strengths and 
limitations. Some persons cannot work as members of a team 
because they become so dependent on the group that they lose 
their originality and creativity. 

An important and desirable characteristic suggested by 
participants is the kind of mental approach which can see and 
integrate the relationships among many different factors. 
Good team workers are also those who can shift from a high 
level of abstraction to the concrete level, and who can operate 
at an intermediate level broad enough to make theoretical 
advances, but specific enough to have a clear relationship with 
what is done experimentally or observed practically. It was 
suggested that persons with expansive personalities tend to go 
into team and interdisciplinary research, while obsessive- 
compulsive persons may have difficulty in becoming interested 
in that kind of research. 

The interests and motivations of researchers are of primary 


2. William Caudill and Bertram H. Roberts, both of whom partici- 
pated in the conferences reported here, discuss this and other prob- 
lems in their article, “Pitfalls in the Organization of Interdisci- 
plinary Research,” Human Organization, 10, 4 (Winter, 1951). 
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importance in determining whether they can work effectively 
on a group subject. Participants must believe in the project 
and have a real stake in the solution of the problem. A com- 
munity of interests provides a strong foundation for the 
development of an effective team. In addition to motivation 
in terms of scientific goals, there must also be motivation in 
terms of individual, personal goals, which vary according to 
the institutional and personal commitments of participants. 
Difficulties may arise unless personal goals are compatible 
with scientific aims of the research program. 

The nature of many research positions makes securing and 
holding good people particularly difficult. Such matters as 
promotion, job security, and continuity of personnel are often 
acute because many research positions are established in con- 
nection with a specific project and are not part of the on-going 
job structure of the organization. They are jobs which lead 
nowhere, except perhaps from research assistant to research 
associate, if the project lasts long enough. All a person can 
look forward to is the end of the project. This sort of blind 
alley creates a difficult problem in morale. It was suggested 
that applications for research grants include provision for 
some promotion after a certain period so that there is a 
financial incentive for staying with the project. 

If lack of advancement, per se, does not cause loss of the 
best qualified persons, the approaching end of the project 
or fear that the grant will not be renewed is apt to cause staff 
members to leave prematurely. In many projects, for example, 
staff members are recruited on the basis of a one-year grant. 
During the latter part of the year, before it is known whether 
the grant will be renewed, efficiency begins to drop because 
members are concerned about their future and are looking for 
other jobs. In some instances, the institution with which a 
project is connected has met this difficulty by 
responsibility 
personnel. 


assuming 
for the continued employment of project 


The question of length of grants goes beyond that of 
morale and the completion of a particular project. It often 
takes a year or more for an interdisciplinary team to reach 
fully efficient functioning. Research resources are wasted 
when a group which has attained a high level of effectiveness 
disbands at the end of a single project. 

The effect of size on the individual researcher. 

Size of the project staff has a bearing on the effectiveness 
of the individual staff member. Fantasy is an important part 


of the scientific process. If one works alone he is left to his 
own fantasy. In the group there is an intrusion into one’s 


fantasy; a colleague may interrupt and start the researcher 
off in a different direction. Some groups have an inhibitory 
effect; in others, everyone’s sensitivity is increased. 


Some participants felt that real originality is rare in a 
collaborative group where persons of equal status sit down 
and try to develop a unified original concept. One person 
said : 

I have a feeling that imaginative research has a lot of 
similarity to artistic creation. I don’t know of a case 
where a group of people have written a symphony or a 
great work of literature, and I’m not sure I know of a 


case where a group of people of equal status have made 
a great scientific contribution. 


In answer to this, it was suggested that perhaps the culture 
of scientific behavior is changing. In the past, science and art 
have usually attracted persons who functioned best alone. 
Those whose fantasies are stimulated by groups did not go 
into science because it presented no opportunity for group 
work. Even for those who do work best alone, however, we 
must not underestimate the importance of having a few 
persons with whom one can talk freely. Even the highly 
creative person may not be able to go on for long periods 
without such interaction. But consultation rather than col- 
laboration may meet such needs. 

Can a group formulate a research problem? 

On this question, there were marked differences of opinion. 
A really effective collaboration can provide for a greater 
range and more effective use of appropriate research methods 
than could be achieved individually. Such collaboration can 
also bring forward important questions that might have been 
overlooked by the lone researcher. On the other hand, group 
problem-formulation can lead to a mere compromise out of 
which no creative results can be expected. 

What are the conditions under which a group can operate 
most effectively in formulating a research problem? Each 
member must have the opportunity to formulate his own 
contribution as he sees it. There must be some flexibility in 
the conduct of the project so that members can participate in 
reformulating their contributions as they learn to work 
together. Finally, the plan should allow for changes in team 
membership, so that an individual may drop out as he comes 
to feel that the research problem has been so defined that it 
is no longer of compelling interest to him. 

Group problem formulation clearly calls for a high level 
of skill in group discussion. No doubt it also calls for effec- 
tive leadership by a single individual. In fact, some have 
doubted whether more than one person could conceive an 
idea and initiate a project. They have suggested that where 
group formulation appears to take place, in reality the product 
comes primarily from the leadership of one individual. Even 
if that is the case, however, the value of the product may 
be increased through the stimulation he receives in group 
discussion. 

Those who emphasized the value of individual creativity 
also felt that team work might be a refuge for those who 
were reluctant to do their own hard thinking. 


The problem of supplying the right kind of leadership. 

As the size of research staffs grows, the question of leader- 
ship becomes increasingly important. Difficulty is often 
experienced in achieving leadership which provides the neces- 
sary structure and direction and at the same time fosters 
creativity and develops the potentialities of group members. 

In some research, authority is vested in a prima donna who 
has a kind of charismatic leadership position and whose will 
tends to dominate, formally or informally. The project 
becomes his. This solves the problem of formulating the aims 
of the project. It also solves—at least initially—the problem 
of recruiting team members and assigning research roles; only 
those willing to follow the leader join the project. 
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The discussants found serious dangers in this type of or- 
ganization. If a generation of researchers were to grow up 
with experience only in partial assignments handed out by 
a project director, it would be difficult indeed to find the 
scientific creativity which grows best when men shoulder the 
responsibility for designing their own research. 


The Shift of Research into New Settings 


Team research is often conducted in settings where re- 
search is an innovation and where researchers must work 
with practitioners who have little understanding of research. 
While the researcher may be satisfied with a long-run goal, 
remote from practical application, the practitioner is likely to 
be looking for something tangible-which will be of immediate 
benefit in his work. This suggests the need for designing 
“bifocal” studies with both a long-range goal and one that is 
stated in terms of short-run application. On the other hand, 
as administrators gain more familiarity with research, many 
of them are willing to think in long-run terms or in terms 
of developing a better understanding that will lead to more 
effective functioning, even when the research yields no specific 
action recommendations. 

When research is conducted in the field, an interdis- 
ciplinary project may introduce some members to types of 
activity quite unfamiliar to them. The problem is illustrated 
in the recruitment of a psychiatrist for such a project. The 
sociologist in charge of the project said: 


I wanted someone who would be an actual working 
partner and not just window dressing. Moreover, I was 
concerned with more than his professional qualifications. 
Was he flexible enough to work with rural people and 
live under field conditions ? Could he fix a tire? Would I 
have to be a valet to a person accustomed to the services 
of nurses and secretaries and the trappings of a comfort- 
able office? I had a stereotype of a psychiatrist, and my 
stereotype was not the kind of a person who could live 
and work successfully under primitive conditions. 


The importance of these non-professional qualifications was 
recognized by the psychiatrist on this project. He reported: 


I found myself working out in the fields to get informa- 
tion because it was summer and the people we were 
studying had to harvest their crops. They were not in- 
terested in our questions and examinations, and in order 
to contact them at all we had to go out in the fields. So 
I found myself shucking corn and doing many other 
things right along with them. It was a great experience 
for me, because I saw human beings in their natural en- 
vironment functioning without awareness that I was 
even there. 


Strengths and Weaknesses of Large Team 
Research 


Like most innovations, the trend toward team research has 
both advantages and disadvantages. 

As teams become larger, originality is apt to be stifled. Or, 
if that does not occur, then the opposite is likely to take 
place, and the ideas generated become too many and expansive 
to be handled. 

Individual freedom is restricted through the coordination 
and organization necessary in group research. An individual 
working alone can follow a tangential lead easily, but if he 
is working in a group he cannot, for the whole group must 
agree to a change in goal. 

Interpersonal difficulties are more likely on larger teams. 

Team research is expensive. The error of a group may be 
no greater than the error of an individual researcher, but 
it costs more. 

The larger the team, the more time is required in com- 
munication, time which might be spent more profitably on 
the research itself. Communication may also be more difficult, 
The necessity for communication can be beneficial, however, 
through the clarification which results. 

As teams become larger, more time is needed for admin- 
istration. The research director is often forced into an ad- 
ministrative role which he is not well qualified to fill and 
where his research abilities are wasted. Many persons have 
recognized the need for a research administrator on larger 
teams, but this is a job for which it is often difficult to obtain 
funds. 

On the positive side, investigators can tackle larger prob- 
lems in group research than they can individually. These 
problems can be handled more adequately, and the work is 
likely to result in a more powerful and effective research job. 

Team research, particularly when it is interdisciplinary, 
gives a broader outlook, opens new horizons, and stimulates 
more people. Individual contacts and consultations can rarely 
accomplish the stimulating interaction experienced in an 
effectively functioning group. 

Many of the pitfalls and problems of interdisciplinary and 
team research can be minimized or avoided by recognizing 
them in advance and guarding against them. Team work for 
the sake of team work obviously does not make good research 
sense, but many of the complex problems being studied today 
demand a team approach. When used appropriately, the 
values of team research far outweigh its disadvantages, and 
it should make increasing contributions to understanding and 
solving some of the important problems of today. 
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Field Methods and Techniques 


An Example of the Use of the Incomplete Sentence 


Test in Applied Anthropological Research 


Joseph F, Rychlak, Paul H. Mussen, and John W. Bennett* 


This paper describes one use of a comparatively simple, 
semistructured projective technique, the Incomplete Sentence 
Test (IST). The test has the merits of ready adaptation to 
varied research problems and relative ease of administration 
and interpretation. It is offered here as a possible addition to 
the test battery used by anthropologists engaged in studying 
individual response to culture change and contact. 

An illustration of the practical utility of the test will be 
drawn from one phase of an integrated research project on 
cross-cultural education,! and, more specifically, a project 
dealing with the experiences of Japanese persons educated in 
America.2 In one phase of the research the investigators 
focused their attention on the prediction of the individual’s 
social adjustment? — defined in terms of involvement in, fre- 
quency of, and satisfaction derived from interpersonal rela- 
tions with members of the dominant culture group. 

Eighteen college-age Japanese, enrolled at an American 
state university, were studied for a period of one school year. 
All were English-speaking individuals from upper-middle or 
upper socio-economic groups, and all were members of the 
most highly educated circles of Japanese society. Psychological 
tests, interview schedules, and participant observer techniques 
were utilized in the investigation of factors related to social 
adjustment during the year. The personality data discussed 


*Dr. Rychlak is an Assistant Professor, Department of Psycholo- 
gy, Florida State University; Dr. Mussen is an Associate Professor, 
Department of Psychology, University of California; and Dr. Ben- 
nett as an Associate Professor, Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, The Ohio State University. At the time of the study, all 
three authors were at The Ohio State University. 


1. The complete study will appear in book form in 1957, to be pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota Press. 


2. The study was one of several sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council, as part of its program of research in “cross-cul- 
tural education.” The Japanese study was divided into two sections: 
one, from which the data reported on in this paper derived, was 
concerned with Japanese studying the United States; the second 
was devoted to a study of Japanese who had returned to Japan. 
The American research was directed by John W. Bennett; the 
project in Japan by Herbert Passin. The pooled data from both sec- 
tions of the project have been under analysis and writeup by 
Bennett and Robert K. McKnight at Ohio State University. Joseph 
F, Rychlak analyzed the IST data as a special project (Rychlak, 
1955). Paul Mussen was a consultant on personality research on the 
American project and supervised Rychlak’s study. Robert Jones, now 
of the University of Illinois, was chief research assistant in per- 
sonality on the American project; the IST protocols were collected 
under his direction, and the original analysis, to which we are 
greatly indebted, was made by him. The authors of this paper also 
are greatly indebted to Robert McKnight for valuable suggestions 
and insights. 


3 Other aspects of social adjustment are discussed in J. W. Ben- 
nett and R. K. McKnight, “Misunderstandings in Communication 
between Japanese Students and Americans.” Social Problems, 3, 
43-256 (1956). 


in this paper were derived from a 70-item IST which was 
administered to the subjects about two weeks after they 
arrived on the campus. 

The test and its administration will be described first and 
procedures for scoring and interpretation will be examined. 
After this, we shall discuss the findings of the study and 
some of their implications. 


The Incomplete Sentences Test 


The Incomplete Sentences Test was first introduced as a 
diagnostic technique by Payne (1928, and other papers in 
“references”), and has since been widely used by clinical 
psychologists to evaluate attitudes and personality characteris- 
tics. The administration of the test is extremely simple. The 
subject is asked to complete a series of sentence stems usually 
having a first person reference. For example: 


Hi TRU RRM Ne caine antiesecisicssuSlodbessnvioiticeoessicatc 
EAA RAIMI AB iseehino68 a paseo aul del phe at ale ‘ 
To me, the future looks........0...cccccccsssssccnee 


MANOR cscs Coes i ee ‘ 
When I’m with the opposite sex ......c:cccccccsssssssenseeeenenen ‘ 


A time limit may be imposed, but the more recent trend is 
to allow the subject as much time as he desires to complete 
the protocol. The number and type of stems used varies, 
depending upon the population sampled, the investigators’ 
interests, and time pressures. However, in general, clinicians 
feel that fifty well-chosen stems provide sufficient data for 
most purposes. 


Analysis of the Test Data: Scoring Categories 


Methods of handling the test data vary from clinical 
appraisals of the individual’s adjustment based on the “test 
as a whole” (considering all the responses together) to 
thoroughly objective scoring procedures in which tests are 
scored for specific attitudes and/or personality variables; 
e.g., attitudes toward parents, dependency, aggression, etc. 
The latter is highly flexible and more appropriate for research 
purposes. If this kind of procedure is used, both the stems 
(items) and the scoring schema may be specifically con- 
structed in accordance with the purposes and hypotheses of 
the study. For example, if an investigator wanted to evaluate 
the prevalent attitudes toward illness in a given culture 
group, he would develop a series of stems that are likely to 
elicit responses related to these attitudes. Analagously, if he 
wanted to measure aspects of personality, such as dependence 
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and aggression, he would devise stems to tap these char- 
acteristics. The investigator would also have to develop a 
special manual of instructions for scoring the test responses. 

This procedure was used in the present study. One broad 
hypothesis was tested: that among these “modernized” 
Japanese, successful social adjustment here in America de- 
pends upon the possession of certain personality characteristics 
presumably related to the cultural and social life of the 
American university campus. This hypothesis in no way 
attempts to define “good” social adjustment in any broad 
cultural sense. It merely suggests that certain personality 
characteristics are more amenable to American campus life 
than others. If a Japanese student had learned these modes 
of behaving previous to his arrival in the United States, we 
would expect him to reflect them, and consequently attain 
what we have called “‘successful” social adjustment. 

In order to test this hypothesis, we delineated ten per- 
sonality variables presumed to be positively or negatively 
related to successful adjustment among American college 
students and, a priori, made specific predictions about the 
correlation between each of these and social adjustment among 
the Japanese. The ten variables were: emotionality,? social 
integration, levelling, involvement in interpersonal conflicts, 
total involvement in conflict, optimism, level of aspiration, 
conformity, self-potency, and dependency. As indicated above, 
the IST is considered a superficial projective instrument, 
and is not thought to tap deep-seated, semi-conscious self- 
reactions. Thus, the variables chosen were thought to be 
related only to the maintenance of satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships and not necessarily to underlying feelings of 
security and adequacy. 

Subjects were assigned scores on each of the ten variables 
on the basis of their IST responses. For this purpose, we 
constructed a manual which carefully defined and illustrated 
each variable. Our scoring system allowed any response to be 
scored in all appropriate categories. That is, a response in- 
dicative of emotionality, high level of aspiration, and de- 
pendency would be scored in all these categories. Thus, a 
response was scored for “presence” within each variable, and 
total incidence constituted the score for that variable. All 
eighteen protocols were scored (item by item) in a group so 
there could be no “halo effect’ influencing a given protocol’s 
successive responses. 

The following is a highly abridged version of the manual 
listing the ten variables, brief definitions, and examples of 
sentence completions (in italics) which illustrate the scoring. 
In each case the predicted relationship between this variable 


4. The specific variables chosen were taken from various source 
books in the area of personality theory; e.g., the self-potency vari- 
able is from D. C. McClelland’s Personality (New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1951). However, in formulating rigid definitions 
for our scoring manual certain liberties were of necessity taken with 
the authors’ original definitions. 

5. For our purposes, emotional expression does mot mean in phan- 
tasy. The IST as a projective instrument refers more directly to 
overt behavior (past and present) than does the TAT, for example. 
Our scoring manual made no attempt to interpret the extent of 
phantasied emotional expression. Post hoc clinical interpretation of 
what we considered “emotional” protocols led us to feel that we 
were tapping a “neurotic” element with the use of the emotionality 
variable; e.g., frustrated plans, pleas for help, statements of hos- 
tility, etc., couched in dramatic emotional terms. 


and social adjustment (SA) and the rationale underlying the 
prediction are also given: 
1) Social integration. Feelings that one is accepted by 
others. 
My friends regard me very highly. 
To others I seem very sociable. 


Examples: 


Predicted relationship with S. A.: positive. 


These feelings probably reflect self-confidence (based 
on social success in the past) which would facilitate good 
social adjustment in the future. 


2) Emotionality. Tendency to express subjective moods 

(e.g., sorrow, happiness, anger) overtly. 

My emotions move very violently and 
rapidly. 

When I am with the opposite sex, J act 
exalted. 


Examples: 


Predicted relationship with S. A.: negative 
Individuals who are overtly expressive of emotions may 
find it difficult to maintain stable interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

3) Tendency toward levelling. Tendency to emphasize 
similarities, rather than distinctions, between other peo- 
ple or between self and others. 


Examples: I am like anybody else. 
My bosses are all nice fellows. 


Predicted relationship with S. A.: positive. 


Subjects who perceive fewer distinctions among people 
are less likely to encounter differences of opinion or 
become concerned with their own uniqueness, thus 
minimizing the likelihood of conflicts with others. 


4) Involvement with inter- as opposed to intra-personal 
conflicts. Tendency to view one’s basic conflicts as aris- 
ing primarily from relationships with others rather than 
from antagonistic motives and desires. 
Examples of interpersonal conflicts: 
I failed because others didn’t understand me. 
My bosses are intolerant. 
Examples of intrapersonal conflicts: 
Most of my troubles are due to my ideas not being 


clear. 
Someday I hope I can trust myself. 


Predicted relationship with S. A.: negative 
Individuals whose histories include much conflict with 
others will have difficulty in adjusting in a new social 
milieu. 

5) General involvement in conflict. Total number of 
conflicts, both inter- and intra-personal. 
Examples: See variable 4 above. 

Predicted relationship with S. A.: negative 

Those who are greatly conflict-laden are not likely to 


form good personal relationships or to be able to find 
gratifications in social situations. 
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6) Optimism. Positive general attitudes towards the 
future. 
Examples: To me the future looks bright. 
I will probably be poor but happy. 
Predicted relationship with S. A.: positive. 


The optimistic individual is likely to engender friendships 
and to be understood and accepted by Americans. 


7) High level of aspiration. Subjective expectations with 
regard to goals which would improve the individual’s 
social position. 
Examples: Someday I shall be an important diplomat. 
What I want most out of life is self- 
improvement. 


Predicted relationship with S. A.: positive. 


The socially ambitious individual may regard interper- 
sonal contacts as profitable and will conscientiously learn 
behavior which will gain him acceptance by the group. 
Moreover, the individual who is striving to “better 
himself” is more likely to be understood and accepted by 
middle class Americans. 


8) Conformity. Tendency to accept direction from ex- 
ternal sources. 


Examples: I succeeded by listening to my superiors. 
My bosses are all wonderful. 
Predicted relationship with S. A.: positive. 


Conforming individuals fall more easily into line with 
the attitudes and behavior patterns of any particular 
group; i.e., they are more likely to be affected by general 
group opinion, and thus to be more acceptable and popu- 
lar in the group. 


9) Self-potency. Self-perceptions reflecting feelings of 
ego-control over various aspects of life experience. 
Examples: I believe I have the ability to take respon- 
sibility for my future. 
My successes are largely due to my dili- 
gence and foresight. 

Predicted relationship with S. A.: positive. 
Individuals with high self-potency feel personally re- 
sponsible for their actions and attainments and hence 
will exert effort to make good social adjustments. 


10) Dependency. Tendency to rely upon others for 
satisfaction of needs. 


Examples: I become anxious when I am alone. 
I could be perfectly happy if I could al- 
ways be with my family. 
Predicted relationship with S. A.: positive. 


The dependent person, looking to others for need grati- 
fication, is likely to seek social contacts in order to attain 
many satisfactions. 


After the manual had been constructed and the scoring 


system developed,® the reliability of the procedure was 
checked. One of the authors (JR) and another psychologist 
independently scored five randomly chosen IST protocols. 
The scoring procedure proved to be reliable, comparison of 
the individual judgments of the two scores yielding a total 
percentage of agreement of 80, computed by the usual formula 
(number of agreements divided by number of agreements 
plus number of disagreements ). 


Evaluation of Social Adjustment 


The practical problem on which this aspect of the research 
was focused involved the prediction, from scores on the per- 
sonality test, of the individual’s ability to establish and main- 
tain satisfactory relations in a new cultural setting. Approxi- 
mately nine months after the IST was administered, each 
subject was rated on a 6-point scale of social adjustment. This 
was a global rating, totalling numerical contributions from 


each of four indices’: 


1) As a result of observing the subject’s typical mode 
of recreational activity (e.g., reading vs. bull sessions) 
he was given either 1-point (“social mixer”) or 0-point 
(“social isolate’). 

2) Interviews and questionnaires were used to ascertain 
semi-formal interactions with Americans (e.g., attend- 
ance at social clubs, dances, lectures, fraternity parties, 
etc.), and the subject was given one of the following: 
2-points (much interaction) 1-point (moderate interac- 
tion) or O0-points (little interaction ). 


3) Also from interview data, exclusive dependence upon 
the Japanese student group for informal friendship ties 
was determined, and the subject given either 0-point (if 
the case) or l-point (if informal friendships established 
outside the group). 


4) A final consideration was the estimated number of 
visits made to American homes each month. Many such 
invitations were made to the Japanese group throughout 
the school year by professors, interested community mem- 
bers, etc. Some of the students who did not attend the 
social functions referred to above (index 2) did accept 
such formal invitations. Three scores were possible, ac- 
cording to the number of estimated visits: 2-points 
(several visits per month), 1-point (moderate number of 
visits), or 0-points (few or none per month). 


6. It should be noted that the response examples included in the 
manual were not theorized, but rather taken as presumed typical 
responses from the IST protocols of 25 Japanese students attending 
a different state university (University of Michigan). We had 
hoped to include this group in the present research, but could not 
since it lacked the necessary ratings of social adjustment. Subjects 
from the study being reported were used in the reliability check, so 
that there could be no contamination from the manual’s response 
examples. 

7. The ratings of social adjustment were made by McKnight, to 
meet the requirements of another aspect of the larger research 
project. Consequently, he knew nothing of the present study during 
his rating procedure and could not possibly have been influenced by 
its hypotheses. We felt this situation compensated for the fact that 
no formal reliability check was done on the social adjustment rat- 
ings. It is interesting to note, however, that the intercorrelations of 
the 4 indices approximated .50. 
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Thus, the social adjustment rating was based on data de- 
rived from intensive personal interviews as well as from some 
participant observation. Each subject was independently 
scored on all four indices. The index scores were then com- 
bined into global ratings, which ranged from zero to a maxi- 
mum of six points—the higher the rating, the more successful 
the adjustment. It should be emphasized that the scoring 
of the IST protocols and the ratings of social adjustment 
were made entirely independent of one another, by different 
investigators.°® 


Results 


Pearsonian coefficients of correlation were computed be- 
tween the subject’s scores on the personality variables and 
the ratings of social adjustment. The correlations are given 
below: 


Table I 


Correlations between scores on personality variables 
and ratings of social adjustment. 


Correlations 
+.74** 
—.63** 
+.62** 
—.52* 
—.47* 
+.37 
4.41 
+.47* 
+.39 
+.27 


* Significant at the 5 percent level of confidence. 


Personality Variables 
Social Integration 
Emotionality 
Tendency toward Levelling 
Total Conflicts 
Interpersonal Conflicts 
Optimism 
Level of Aspiration 
Conformity . 
Self-potency 


Dependency 
** Significant at the 1 percent level of confidence. 


As Table I shows, six of the ten correlations were statis- 
tically significant. Considered individually, these correlations 
indicate that, for these foreign students, successful social 
adjustment in the U.S. was related to high degrees of social 
integration, tendency towards levelling (emphasizing like- 
nesses in people), and conformity. Low degrees of emotion- 
ality and relative freedom from conflict, particularly of an 
interpersonal kind, were also associated with a high level 
of social adjustment. Those Japanese students who generally 
feel socially accepted, emphasize the similarities rather than 
the differences between people, and are generally conforming 
(accepting the directions of others) are found to adapt easily 
to American university social life. Those who are overly ex- 
pressive of emotions (see footnote 5) or have histories of 
many interpersonal conflicts do not achieve this kind of ad- 
justment. 


8. Self-ratings of adjustment, based upon each subject’s direct 
verbal evaluation of his social adjustment were also obtained. Of 
course, it is difficult to say how literally we can interpret these 
self-ratings, but it is an interesting fact that this measure failed to 
differ significantly from the observer’s ratings (pearsonian r of .68 
between the two measures of social adjustment). 


In order to test the relationship between all six significant 
variables, taken as a group, and ratings on social adjustment, 
a multiple correlation was determined (Peters and Van 
Voorhis, ref.). The value of this correlation was +.83, in- 
dicating a remarkably high degree of association between the 
variables social integration, emotionality, tendency toward 
levelling, involvement in interpersonal conflicts, involvement 
in conflicts, and conformity, considered as a group, and the 
ratings based upon the individual’s personal interaction dur- 
ing his first year in the U.S. 


Discussion 


These findings may have broad practical significance. In 
encouraging or sponsoring the higher education of Japanese 
in the U.S., the American government is obviously concerned 
with more than the advancement of the students’ technical 
knowledge. Increased understanding of American culture 
patterns and good will toward the United States are other 
equally important goals of the cross-cultural education pro- 
gram. These cannot be achieved, however, unless the visitors 
have frequent and satisfying social interactions with Ameri- 
cans—that is, unless they are socially adjusted in the sense of 
this study—during their stay here. Since the IST, scored in 
the manner described above, proved to be a remarkably eff- 
cient predictor of the quality of the individual’s social rela- 
tionships, the test responses may also be prognostic of the 
individual’s potential for acquiring a better understanding of 
American culture, and, hopefully, increased good will toward 
the U.S. 

This brief account of a small phase of the research project 
provides one illustration of how the. IST may be used in 
applied anthropological research. Since the stems appear to 
draw information upon current social experiences and atti- 
tudes toward the subject’s social relations, it has considerable 
potential value in studies of institutional change and culture 
contact in which it is necessary to include the individual as a 
focal reference point. Used in conjunction with interviews 
and other instruments designed to measure learning and be- 
havioral change, it can provide an incisive glimpse of the 
subject’s perception of his social behavior in these processes, 
and, if our correlations with observational adjustment meas- 
ures are accurate, a desirable predictor of general adjust- 
mental success. Social behavior has always been an exception- 
ally dificult factor to measure; yet its strategic importance 
with reference to cross-cultural learning and innovation is 
generally recognized. 

The limitations of the IST must, of course, be recognized. 
The test is best adapted to a literate sample; it demands co- 


operation of the subject; and is a relative superficial projec- 
tive technique. Yet, in view of its many advantages and the 
significant findings it may yield, the IST is likely to prove 
a valuable tool in the early stages of investigation of applied 
anthropology problems. On the basis of responses to the test, 
it may be possible to differentiate in advance those who will 
accept, and those who will resist, aspects of directed culture 


change. 
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News and Notes 


October, 1958, will see the first issue of a new international 
quarterly, Comparative Studies in Society and History, to be 
published by Mouton of The Hague with several American 
universities as sponsors. The purpose of the journal is to serve 
asa clearing house for substantive work on problems that are 
common to any two or more of the numerous branches of 
study dealing with man’s life in society. It will treat any 
subject that bears on the explanation of stability or change 
within a social structure, including ways of thought or ex- 
pression, and it will deal with forms of cultural interchange. 
It is not the intention of the Editors merely to popularize 
work that is already well known to specialists. They invite 
contributions from fresh research in which the problems at 
isue are clearly formulated. They hope to achieve some 
testing of the ideas of the theoretical social sciences in regard 
to longer intervals of time and larger social units than is 
customary. Comparison, if not drawn within an article, can 
be attained by setting together articles on comparable ma- 
terial. A board of Consulting Editors has been drawn from 
anumber of universities representative of comparative politics, 
comparative literature, economics, sociology, anthropology, 
and various fields of history. Anthropology is represented by 
Raymond Firth (London), M. Herskovits (Northwestern), 
A. L. Kroeber, and E. Wolf (Virginia). The Editorial Com- 
mittee consists of Sylvia L. Thrupp as Editor, G. E. von 
Grunebaum, Everett C. Hughes, Edward A. Kracke, Jr., 
Max Rheinstein, Edward Shils and Sol Tax. Correspondence 
regarding contributions should be directed to the Editor, Box 
222, Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

The American Nurses’ Foundation, Inc., announces its 


interest in attracting capable scholars who might wish to 
develop proposals for projects in the health fields. Nursing 
projects submitted to the Foundation are reviewed by mem- 
bers of a technical committee composed of experts in social 
science and nursing education. Deadlines for applications are 
November 1 and March 1 of each year. Information concern- 
ing rules and criteria governing research grants are available 
at the American Nurses’ Foundation, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 

Announcement has been received from Dr. G. A. Heuse, 
Paris, of the establishment of a committee for the study of 
the foundation of an international institute for applied 
anthropology. The institute will “in no way duplicate the 
work of the specialized agencies of the United Nations 
Organization. . . . The institute . . . would aim at making 
available to governments scientific and technical reports, with 
a view to enabling them to find a partial solution to their 
heaviest responsibilities, without losing their sovereign 
authority.” Address: Georges A. Heuse, 167 rue de Rennes, 
Paris (V1), France. 

Pergamon Institute, a non-profit-making foundation, has 
recently been formed in New York, and is in course of 
formation in London, for the purpose of making available to 
English-speaking scientists, doctors and engineers from all 
countries that are members of the United Nations, the results 
of scientific, technological and medical research and develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union and other countries in the Soviet 
orbit. Over a hundred scientists of international standing 
from many countries have given their support and will super- 
vise the affairs of the Institute. Address inquiries to: Capt. I. 
R. Maxwell, M.C., Director, 4-5 Fitzroy Square, London, 
W. 1, England. 
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Research Reviews 


Comparative Studies in Anthropology of the 


Interrelations Between Social and Technological Change 


Robert J. Smith* 


The intent of this paper is to review some selected studies 
from the general field of culture change which feature com- 
parative research as it has been-applied to the interrelations 
of social and technological change. The scope and variety of 
the published materials are remarkable, as Lewis has pointed 
out: 


There are comparisons between single culture traits, 
between institutions, between sub-cultures, between 
areas, nations and civilizations. There are synchronic and 
diachronic comparisons, controlled and uncontrolled, 
localized and global, formal and functional, statistical 
and typological.! 


Some notable comparative studies of the past twenty-five 
years familiar to most readers are Benedict’s discussion of 
ethos in several societies,2 M. Mead’s treatment of cultural 
variation in sex and temperament,? G. P. Murdock’s statis- 
tical work on social structure,4 J. M. W. Whiting and Irvin 
Child on the socialization of the child,> Walter Goldschmidt’s 
intriguing comparative analysis of ethics and the structure of 
society,© and John M. Roberts’ unique study of the Navaho.’ 
The scale of the field of comparison is indicated in the recent 
article by Lewis® in which 248 publications for the years 
1950-1954 are reviewed. 


* Dr. Smith is Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, and Coordinator of the Cornell Univer- 
sity Studies in Culture and Applied Science, Department of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology, financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

1. Oscar Lewis, “Comparisons in Cultural Anthropology,” in Wil- 
liam L. Thomas, Jr. (ed.), Yearbook of Anthropology—1955. New 
York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 1955, 
p. 260. 

2. Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1934. 

3. Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive So- 
cieties. New York: William Morrow, 1935. 

4. George Peter Murdock, Social Structure. New York: Macmillan, 
1949. 

5. John M. W. Whiting and Irvin L. Child, Child Training and 
Personality: A Cross-Cultural Study. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1953. 

6. Walter Goldschmidt, “Ethics and the Structure of Society: An 
Ethnological Contribution to the Sociology of Knowledge.” 4 meri- 
can Anthropologist. 53, 4:506-524 (1951). 

7. John M. Roberts, Three Navaho Households: A Comparative 
Study in Small Group Culture. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Papers 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University, XL, No. 3, 1951. 

8. Lewis, ofp. cit., pp. 259-292. 


Since we are not prepared to undertake the monographic 
treatment which would be required to do justice to the entire 
range of studies, we shall consider only those studies, of what- 
ever scale or level of comparison, which deal with the cross. 
cultural investigation of “modernization,” or the interrela- 
tions of social and technological change. 


Selected Studies 


Since even with the foregoing strictures it is not possible 
to review all the relevant studies, a number have been selected 
which are representative of types commonly found. As will 
become evident, these do not even share a common aim. Some 
deal with changes in institutions like marriage and _ the 
family ;? others analyze the characteristics of whole cultures 
which predispose them towards modernization or inhibit 
change in that direction;!® still others contrast communities 
with respect to differential change,!! some with a view to 
proposing quantitative measures of change;!? others attempt, 
by the presentation of numerous “cases,”’ to extract general- 
izations concerning acceptance or rejection of innovations;! 
and others approach the entire problem from a high vantage 
point, taking the global view of man’s cultural development 
throughout history.!4 

In her essay in the volume on marriage and family life in 
Africa, Mair!> follows what has come to be almost the 
standard form of presentation of comparative materials on 
changing institutions. Following some remarks on the general 
character of African family and marriage, she discusses the 
continent by region, offering descriptive material on about one 
hundred tribes. Some of the headings under which the data 
are organized are “kinship and residence,” “choice of part- 
ner,” “effects of modern influences,” “age of marriage,” “pre- 
and extra-marital sex relations,” and “domestic relations.” As 


9. Lucy P. Mair, “African Marriage and Social Change,” in 


Arthur Phillips (ed.), Survey of African Marriage and Family 
Life. London: Oxford University Press, 1953, pp. 1-172. 

10. Marion J. Levy, Jr., “Contrasting Factors in the Moderniza- 
tion of China and Japan.” Economic Development and Cultural 
Change. 2, 3:161-197. 

11. Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. 

12. Alexander H. Leighton and Robert J. Smith, “A Comparative 
Study of Social and Cultural Change,” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society. 99, 2: 79-88 (1955). 

13. Edward H. Spicer (ed.), Human Problems in Technological 
Change. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. 

14. Robert Redfield, The Primitive World and Its Transforma- 
tions. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1953. 


15. Mair, op. cit. 
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the author points out, the nature of the material surveyed 
makes it impossible to use exactly the same set of categories 
for all groups, for she is working primarily from published 
reports not originally made with comparison in mind. And 
swe Shall see, this is probably the greatest single handicap 
faced by the comparativist in anthropology. Mair’s study ends 
with brief general conclusions which are largely descriptive 
of modern trends in marriage and family relationships 
throughout Negro Africa. 

A very different kind of study is that by Levy on contrast- 
ing factors in the modernization of China and Japan, which 
presents a specific problem, comments on the method of 
analysis, and a list of the hypotheses to be tested. The state- 
ment of the problem is as follows: 


This paper is concerned with strategic necessary but not 
sufficient c.nditions for Japan’s apparent success in the 
relatively rapid and peaceful conversion from a markedly 
non-industrialized to a relatively highly industrialized 
society in so far as those conditions are to be found in the 
social structure of Japan and the new forces brought to 
bear on Japan.!° 


The author considers both countries during three stages 
of change from traditional to modernized societies, the 
“nitial,” “transitional” and “resultant,” showing crucial 
liferences between the two at these different periods. Similar 
institutional factors are dealt with for both countries, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the case for Japan is deliberately 
wersimplified, the paper stands as a model of historical com- 
parison in anthropology. The very nature of the materials 
fom which Levy had to work poses a problem, however, for 
itis clear that they were incomplete for the purposes at 
hand. The study suffers, therefore, from some of the same 
lacks noted also for Mair’s institutional comparisons. 

The significance for comparative studies of culture change 
of Robert Redfield’s early work on the folk-urban continuum 
has been largely overlooked. In his study of Yucatan in par- 
ticular, Redfield has presented evidence for four communities 
which occupy different positions on the continuum between 
folk and urban. These communities are compared synchron- 
cally with respect to a very large number of features, the 
aim being : 


... to define the differences in the nature of isolated 
homogeneous society, on the one hand, and mobile 
heterogeneous society, on the other, so far as these kinds 
of societies are represented in Yucatan.!7 


But what is important, we are informed, is that the situation 
tan be presented ‘“‘as though the comparison represented a 
process illustrated at four stages of its course... ,”!8 and 
further that the scheme of analysis offers questions so general 
a to be applicable to other societies at other times. What 
Redfield was offering, then, was a system which substituted 
for the study of changes in a single community through time, 
asynchronic survey of communities with particular spatial 
and historical relationships to serve the same purpose. 
etait 

1. Levy, op. cit., p. 161. 

I, Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan, op. cit., p. 17. 

1. Of. cit., p. 18. 
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Notwithstanding the later modifications of this approach, 
and in fact, even because of them, this formulation has proved 
generative of a great deal of research. As a theory, it has had 


at least heuristic value, and we shall say more of this later. 
As Redfield himself has noted: 


With others, I have found the imagined construction of 
a generalized typical primitive or folk society useful in 
directing attention to certain kinds of questions about 
societies and people. The conception asks special ques- 
tions; it does not answer these; only particular facts 
can do that. ... To describe the constructed folk society 
as one that is small, isolated, personal, and sacred is to 
imagine a limiting case of society that has qualities that 
real primitive societies tend to have, in that extreme 
degree still consistent with human living. It is ‘not to 
assert that this combination is invariably present. It is 
to invite the facts... 19 


The article by Leighton and Smith has as one of its aims 
a comparison of seven communities in widely scattered parts 
of the world (India, Thailand, Burma, Japan, Peru, the 
Navajo Reservation, and the Canadian Maritimes) with a 
view to discovering descriptive generalizations about the 
process of modernization in the communities as technological 
change has become increasingly a feature of life. Four such 
general statements, based on the authors’ own field work 
and that of colleagues engaged in parallel research, emerged : 


1) A trend away from an economic system that was 
primarily self-contained and independent, toward a cash 
economy with dependence on a larger social grouping such 
as the state or nation. 

2) A similar shift in governmental and political affairs 
from relative local autonomy to dependence on _ higher 
authority in the larger social group. 

3) Changes in values, ideologies, and social usage which, 
although they constitute a break with the traditional and are 
increasingly influenced by outside forces, are not altogether 
in harmony with the economic and governmental trends noted 
above, or consistent with each other within a given com- 
munity. 

4) Progressive secularization of life, with an increasingly 
sharp line drawn between religion and other human activities 
such as work, governing and recreation.?° 


The aim here, obviously, is similar to that of Redfield, 
except that the communities are chosen at random from all 
over the world. It is very different from that of Levy, who 
has attacked the problem from the other end and at a dif- 
ferent level, for the aim is not to analyze out those factors 
which make for differential response to modernization pres- 
sures, but rather to find the common trends of reaction to 
such pressures in highly diverse cultural settings. Certainly 
there is variation in detail in the ways in which the seven 
communities have begun to change from traditional patterns, 
but this study has moved the discussion from particulars to a 
level where broad descriptive generalizations can be made. 


19. Robert Redfield, “The Natural History of the Folk Society,” 
Social Forces, 31, 3: 224 (1953). 
20. Alexander H. Leighton and Robert J. Smith. of. cit., pp. 81-82. 
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A pioneer effort of a very different sort in the field of com- 
parative study of culture change is the volume edited by 
Spicer,?! later followed by the Paul casebook.?? Here the aim 
is not the spelling out of detailed comparison, but rather 
training in viewing a particular situation in the light of 
general social science knowledge. The application of such 
knowledge cross-culturally implies the same kind of continu- 
ous conscious comparison with other situations and other 
systems which in implicit form has long been the hallmark 
of anthropological work. In these volumes, a number of cases 
of successful and unsuccessful innovations are presented with 
a view of “educating” the student to formulate questions 
that are meaningful cross-culturally, to help him find com- 
mon elements in the cases by means of which analysis of a 
single case can be facilitated, and to point out to him 
recurrent groups of problems which he may face. Some of 
these questions are: 

What, if anything, will the introduced trait replace? 


What other tools and techniques are likely to be modi- 
fied as a result of the introduction ? 

What other tocls and techniques will have to be 
modified if the new trait is accepted ? 

What are the attitudes toward the innovator (the 
field worker) as a person? Toward the ethnic group of 
which he is a member ? 

What is the recent history of the relations between the 
introducing group and the people? 

What is the history of similar introductions to this 
group ?23 


Although directed primarily to those who are interested in 
application, this approach clearly is based on exactly the same 
procedures used in most cross-cultural studies of change—the 
asking of the right questions of very diverse data. 

Redfield has turned increasingly to large-scale comparison 
with a particular emphasis on idealistic rather than materialist 
considerations in cultural growth and development. In the 
introduction to his The Primitive W orld and Its Transforma- 
tions, he says: 


In these pages I consider certain of the changes that were 
brought about in mankind by the advent of civilization. 
After the rise of cities men became something different 
from what they had been before. History is here con- 
ceived as the story of a single career, that of the human 
race. The emphasized event in that career, the turning 
point in the changes which mankind has undergone, is the 
passage from precivilized to civilized life.?4 


This is anthropological comparison in its widest possible 
dimension. The data are drawn from the author’s own 
experience, as well as from a wide acquaintance with the 
literature of a great diversity of fields. The result is not a 


21. Edward H. Spicer, of. cit. 

22. Benjamin D. Paul (ed.), Health, Culture and Community. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. 

23. Spicer, op. cit., pp. 91-92. 

24. Robert Redfield, The Primitive World and Its Transformations, 
Op. cit., p. ix. 


typology nor a point by point comparison of societies o; 
institutions or periods, but comments on the broad features of 
man’s intellectual development throughout his history. 

The Cornell University Studies in Culture and Applied 
Science are an example of a recent comparative study aimed 
specifically at the investigation of social, psychological and 
technological changes at the level of the little community in 
contemporary industrializing societies. Four communities haye 
been studied, ranging in population from one to two thousand, 
They are the rice village of Bang Chan, about twenty miles 
from Bangkok in the central plain of Thailand; the agri. 
cultural village of Senapur, about twenty-five miles from 
Benares in Eastern U.P. in north central India; the hacienda 
Vicos, about two hundred and fifty miles northeast of Lima 
in the Andean area of Peru; and the irrigation resettlement 
project community of Fruitland on the Navaho Reservation, 
near the town of Farmington, New Mexico. 

Studies completed include the contributions of anthropolo- 
gists, social psychologists, linguists, economists, nutritionists 
and agricultural economists.2° Experimental projects in the 
improvement of agriculture have been initiated in all four 
communities, with detailed analysis of factors responsible for 
predicted successes and unpredicted failures. On the Navaho 
Reservation, Cornell has sponsored small irrigated pasture 
projects and has been able to compare these with government- 
sponsored large field projects. In India, demonstrations of 
simple and inexpensive farm implements, new seed, new 
techniques and a local agricultural fair have provided the 
basis for follow-up studies which reveal the conditions under 
which villagers accept or reject innovations designed for their 
use. In Thailand, farm operators strategically located in the 
communications network were induced to try improved 
strains of rice, and the pattern of spread of these seeds is still 
being traced. In Peru, improved crops, new crops and new 
techniques of production have been introduced, and the reac- 
tions noted. The hacienda Vicos has offered a unique oppor- 


25. Some representative studies are: 

Opler, Morris Edward and Rudra Datt Singh, “Caste and 
Village Organization in a Community of Northern India,” in 
Carleton S. Coon (ed.), 4 Reader in General Anthropology. New 
York, 1948, pp. 464-496. . 

Cohn, Bernard S., “The Changing Status of A Depressed Caste,’ 
in McKim Marriott (ed.), Village India: Studies in the Little Com- 
munity. Chicago, 1955, pp. 53-77. 

Planalp, Jack, Religious Life and Values in a Contemporary 
North Indian Village. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Cornell 
University. 1955. 

Opler, Morris Edward and Rudra Datt Singh, ‘Economic, 
Political and Social Change in a Village of North Central India,” 
Human Organization, 11, 2: 5-12 (1955). 

Sharp, Lauriston, Hazel M. Hauck, Kamol Janlekha, and Robert 
B. Textor, Siamese Rice Village, A Preliminary Study of Bang 
Chan 1948-1949. Bangkok, 1953. 

Janlekha, Kamol Odd. A Study of the Economy of a Rice Grow- 
ing Village in Central Thailand. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Cornell University, 1955. 

Sasaki, Tom T., Technological Change in a Navaho India 
Farming Community: A Study of Social and Psychological Proces- 
ses. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Cornell University, 1950. 

Sasaki, Tom T. and David L. Olmstead, “Navaho Acculturation 
and English Language Skills,” American Anthropologist, 55, 1: 
89-99, 1953. 

Shukry, Laila Sayid, The Role of Women in a Changing Navaho 
Society. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Cornell University, 1954. 

Vazquez Varela, Mario C., “La Antropologia Cultural y Nuestro 
Problema del Indio,” Peru Indigena, 2,5 & 6: 7-143. 1952. 
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tunity for studies of this sort owing to the fact that Cornell 
has been leasee, and the field director, therefore, patron for 
five years.2° 

While the research early emphasized “planned” innova- 
tions, the course of events in all areas has required increas- 
ingly close attention. On the Navaho Reservation in particu- 
lr, the accelerating tempo of change not inspired by Cornell 
project personnel has provided excellent opportunities for the 
observation of social and psychological effects of massive 
technological change. The outward movement of Navahos 
fom the reservation has assumed such proportions that special 
tudies have had to be made of adjustment, in one case to 
the urban situation of nearby Farmington, and in another to 
the mining town of Rico, Colorado, where Navahos are at 
work.27 This phenomenon of actual and potential movement 
tourban industrial centers is of utmost importance in all the 
communities, and in each special projects have been developed 
to deal with it. Interest has centered on a number of inter- 
rlated problems: the selective forces pushing or pulling 
certain individuals out of the community, the nature of their 
experiences away from home, and the adjustment of the 
returned worker to the local situation. 

Closely related to the problem of labor mobility is the 
question of the degree of relative local economic self-suffi- 
tency and dependence on outside goods and service markets. 
Comparable systematic studies of economic conditions and 
trends in production, distribution and consumption in the field 
tations have been carried out. The changing roles of in- 
dividuals in these communities have been examined through 
studies of the extent and character of knowledge and belief, 
of prestige ratings, of attitudes and values, and of tensions. 
Particular attention has been devoted to the universal sex and 
age strata, and to ideal concepts of the good man, the leader, 
the failure, and the aberrant, in order to determine the extent 
towhich traditional ideal and modal roles govern or yield to 
new conceptions. 

Among the most challenging problems facing the program 
tas been the investigation of techniques for improving the 
«pacity of individuals and groups to initiate action locally. 
Here the greatest contrast existed between the Indian and 
Thai communities. In the former, a formal, structured social 
organization inhibits activity relating to the whole com- 
munity, while in loosely organized Thailand, there was no 
structure capable of dealing with village problems. In India, 
then, the problem has been to “loosen up” a compartmental- 
ed organization which prevents interaction between some 
egments of the community; in Thailand, to develop an 
mbryonic Buddhist temple committee into a secular council 
representing the functional community. In Peru, where the 
Indian hacienda population has no background for such or- 
ganization, a group of leaders has been constituted as a com- 
mittee to share in the planning and execution of a program 
of change for the hacienda. It is one of the principal conclu- 
‘ions of these efforts that unless change is to come only from 


V—_e__ 
4, Allan R. Holmberg, “Participant Intervention in the Field,” 
Human Organization, 14, 1:23-26. 1955. 


4. Ralph A. Luebben, 4 Study of Some Off-Reservation Navaho 
Miners. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Cornell University. 1955. 


outside pressures, the creation and fostering of such local 
bodies is a necessary first step in undertaking developmental 
programs, for without these groups and the ideas associated 
with them, there is small chance of change at the local level. 

Perhaps the major concern of all the projects has been that 
of selecting the level of comparison at which to present final 
conclusions. As indicated above and in the following section, 
there is no dearth of models for comparison. Some are so 
broad as to guarantee the omission of significant nuances; 
others are highly specific trait or item comparisons, often 
based on assumed but undemonstrated functional equivalence, 
and often of a class of itself not in itself relevant to the 
central problems of the research. Most promising are the 
possibilities in category or “aspect” comparison. An excellent 
example of this approach is that taken in Goldschmidt’s treat- 
ment of ethics and the structure of society,28 or what Lewis 
calls “descriptive, functional analyses of one or more aspects 
of culture,”’29 as distinct from more global comparisons. 

Such comparisons focus attention on some characteristics 
of a system and largely ignore others, to be sure, but they 
make possible exhaustive and sensitive treatment of what 
research has led the project workers to believe are crucial 
aspects of the situations in all four communities. These 
include: 

1) Factors making for unity and identity of the com- 
munities; 

2) The relations of the field of knowledge to educational 
change; 

3) The acquisition of “variant roles” and their relation to 
otherwise unpredictable and apparently sudden changes in the 
community ; 

4) Local organization of action and the relevance of this 
to what might be called the revolution of rising expectations 
in all these societies. 


The Methodology of Comparison in Anthropology 


If asingle point emerges from the foregoing review of some 
representative studies, it is that major methodological prob- 
lems exist. However, it would seem that no one method of 
comparison will do, and Lewis asserts that: 


It is part of the thesis of this paper that there is no 
distinctive “comparative method” in anthropology, and 
that the persistence of this expression has led to unneces- 
sary confusion and artificial dichotomies in much of the 
theoretical writing on this subject. Thus, we prefer to 
discuss comparisons in anthropology rather than the com- 
parative method. This simple semantic change makes a 
difference, for it highlights the fact that the method of a 
comparison is only one aspect of comparison, other 
relevant aspects being the aims or objectives, the content, 
and the location in space of the entities compared.3° 


While we would agree that the aims or objectives of the 
comparison are crucial in the selection of a method, the 


28. Goldschmidt, of. cit. 
29. Lewis, op. cit., p. 264. 
30. Lewis, of. cit., p. 259. 
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spatial distribution of the entities compared cannot be of 


much importance. 

It is apparent that a global comparison of cultural develop- 
ment, which embraces all men at all times, will find the 
methodology required in community comparison of little 
utility. Similarly, if communities are to be compared as such, 
the procedures used in the comparison of institutions probably 
will not be relevant. 

In almost no anthropological studies of the problem of 
comparative change has use been made of the rigorous 
methodology of the social psychologist or sociologist in the 
collection of data. There exist a multiplicity of reasons for 
this, some of which have been stated quite concisely by 
Suchman: 


What is the best procedure a research worker could 
follow in order to increase the comparability of cross- 
group research? The answer to this question must be 
sought on both the theoretical and methodological levels. 
First and foremost, on the- theoretical level, comparative 
researchers must agree upon conceptual definitions of the 
variables they wish to study and must evolve a common 
set of hypotheses. Such agreement is in itself at the 
present time a major obstacle to the development of a 
comparative field of study. . . . Of course there can be 
several sets of hypotheses, or even definitions of concepts 
to be tested. As long as we know what the alternative 
concepts or hypotheses are, they can be investigated... . 
What is needed is agreement on the conceptual map to 
be tested, not agreement on any one formulation as best. 
. .. Secondly, on the methodological level, one must face 
the problem of which methods and techniques are most 
likely to produce reliable and valid comparative results. 
Much of the current lack of comparability among exist- 
ing data springs from the widely varying methods and 
techniques used in their collection.3! 


The Cornell Cross-Cultural Methodology Project is at- 
tempting to test and adapt existing methods for use in cross- 
group research. That the interests of this project differ 
somewhat from those of more traditional anthropological 
researchers is indicated perhaps by the following questions: 


What is the goal of the comparative method? Why do 
we compare? What is the difference, if any, between 
comparative study as a substantive area and the com- 
parative method as a research technique? ... Where and 
how can we most productively attack the different 
problems of the comparative method ? How do we com- 
pare? Theoretically, how can we formulate propositions 
or hypotheses for testing across group or cultural lines? 
Methodologically, what form of analytic proof must we 
bring to bear as relevant to cross-group generalization? 
Technically, what instruments and procedures can we use 
for the collection of comparative data? ... How can we 
best meet the many administrative problems of cross- 
cultural research, i.e., language translation, lack of 


31. Edward A. Suchman, “Methodological Problems in Compara- 
tive Research,” Paper prepared for the Conference on the Com- 
parative Method in the Study of Politics, Social Science Research 
Council. Mimeographed, 1955, pp. 12-13. 


trained native personnel, absence of basic statistical 
information, etc. ?32 


Although the work of this project has not yet been full 
reported, it may be noted that the attempt to use the same 
data-gathering techniques cross-culturally is one of grest 
promise. We shall look forward to important methodological 
contributions when the data are analyzed.33 

Anthropologists have generally been unable to compar 
data collected first-hand in numerous groups, and it was, of 
course, the uncritical use of secondary source material which 
eventually led to the comparative method of the nineteenth 
century, which Boas identified with evolutionary concepts in 
anthropology.34 The issue now at hand is not basically the 
uncritical use of materials; it is the admitted inadequacy of 
data collected at different periods by various investigator 
for a diversity of purposes that now bedevils the researcher 
who wishes to compare anything. 

The problem is particularly acute in the field of compara 
tive culture change, for there are at least three fundamental 
requirements even one of which is seldom met by such studies: 


1) The adequate definition of the units and concepts to be 
compared over time; 


2) The postulation of the nature of the “change” being 
dealt with, in terms of its significance and duration; 

3) The establishment of an adequate “baseline” picture of 
the situations being compared. 


Much of the work published to date appears to be based 
on the hopeful assumption that things of practically any order 
can be compared in a common-sense way, and that definition 
of the units and concepts used need not be too rigorous.” 
There is, as a matter of fac’, much to recommend this pos: 
tion, for very little of the available data are of sufficient 
precision or “fit” to make anything more than the most 
general descriptive comparisons possible. Certainly much 
statistical comparison has been carried out with data which 
are not nearly equal in quality to the techniques employed. 

This situation surely cannot persist much longer; pre: 
sumably anthropology will not go on collecting data at 
random.3? Comparison in anthropology must, of course, be 
based on solid foundations of accumulated data, as Kroeber 
writes: 


32. Op. cit., pp. 1-2. 


33. See Rose K. Goldsen, “Summary of Design of Field Tasks for 
Methodology Study,” Ithaca, New York, 1954. Manuscript. 


34. Franz Boas, “The Limitations of the Comparative Method,” 
in Franz Boas, Race, Language and Culture. New York: Macmillan, 
1940, pp. 270-280. 


35. A striking exception to this statement is Julian Steward et al, 
The People of Puerto Rico. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1956. 


36. See Murdock’s Social Structure and Whiting and Child’s Child 
Training and Personality, to name only two widely known studies. 


37. This is not the same claim often made that anthropologists 
collect data “for their own sake.” I am wholeheartedly behind 
the continued emphasis on so-called purely, ethnographic studies. 
They serve a different purpose from the comparative studies, and 
deserve better than the present cavalier treatment given them 
some quarters as “merely descriptive.” 
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All science or disinterested intellectual inquiry ultimately 
seeks knowledge of process. This must be preceded, 
however, by description of the properties of the form and 
substance of the phenomena, their ordering or classifica- 
tion upon analysis of their structure, and the tracing of 
their changes or events.38 


Writing almost fifteen years before, Fortes and Evans- 
Pritchard had set the aim of comparison at midway in 
Kroeber’s suggested development: 


We speak for all social anthropologists when we say that 
a scientific study of political institutions must be induc- 
tive and comparative and aim solely at establishing and 
explaining the uniformities found among them and their 
interdependencies with other features of social organi- 
zation.?? 


In short, whatever else comparative study was to do, it was 
not intended to touch on Kroeber’s “changes or events.” 

In his book The Dynamics of Culture Change, Malinowski 
deals throughout with the problems of the comparative study 
of culture change in Africa, although the word comparison 
does not even appear in the index of the book.4° The interest 
was not new, as is witnessed by the collection of papers to 
which he had written an introductory essay called “The 
Anthropology of Changing African Culture” just seven or 
tight years before.4! But though his whole concern is with 
change and its study in various African tribes, he nowhere 
makes the point recently made by S. F. Nadel in his brilliant 
The Theory of Social Structure: 


... there remain three conditions which we cannot sat- 
isfy, given the short range of our observations. (i) We 
cannot judge whether the options and choices actually 
made . . . represent some balance tending to produce 
cumulative effects and progressive trends. (ii) We can- 
not judge how far such trends are progressing at an even 
rate, in a ‘moving equilibrium’ or ‘moving structure,’ or 
will be attested at some point, in a structure so-and-so 
rearranged and stabilized. (iii) Nor can we judge 
whether such de facto options and choices as we have 
reason to regard as breaks in the pre-existing stability ... 
are just that or form part of some self-compensating 
oscillation and pendulum swing, or again, of some 
progressive trend.42 


What, then, is to be done? Obviously, one answer is to 
nake studies in depth, maintaining researchers in the field 
fr long periods of time, or sending them out periodically 


%. A. L. Kroeber, “Critical Summary and Commentary,” in 
Robert F. Spencer (ed.) Method and Perspective in Anthropology. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1954, pp. 273-274. 


9. Meyer Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard (eds.) African 
Political Systems. London: Oxford University Press, 1940, p. 5. 


{. Bronislaw Malinowski, The Dynamics of Culture Change. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. 

{ Lucy P. Mair (ed.), Methods of Study of Culture Contact in 
{frica, Oxford: International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures, Memorandum 15, pp. vii-xxxviii. 

% §. F. Nadel, The Theory of Social Structure. London: Cohen 
ad West, 1957, pp. 146-147. 


over time. We are all aware of the difficulties confronting 
such a program. It is far more likely that the accumulation 
of data by many field workers will go on; what is needed is 
a concerted effort to integrate a series of studies and restudies 
in such a way that their results, both laterally and through 
time, will provide truly comparable material. Even so, Nadel 
points to a problem which will remain: 


Though we shall never have the ‘long runs’ of the 
natural scientists . . . we can make them much longer 
than they are now. .. . Until such evidence is available, 
our judgments on stationary states, stability and in- 
stability, trends or oscillations, will remain working 
hypotheses, only partly verifiable.43 


If we are to have studies in comparative change, we are 
faced with the vexed question of the baseline. Given even 
the funds and opportunity for a longitudinal study, how 
may an adequate initial baseline be established? It is a 
notorious fact that as a longitudinal study develops, research 
interests may shift to such an extent that the data collected 
early in the program do not answer the questions which later 
may be asked of them. This is in part unavoidable, since one 
of the common characteristics of anthropological field work 
is the gradual uncovering of hitherto unsuspected features 
and relationships. Perhaps the only insurance against the risk 
is the partial one of an initial broad ethnographic survey, 
covering the situation as widely as possible in hopes that 
when the problems can later be more narrowly defined, 
relevant information will be available. 

Another approach, but one so liable to error that use of it 
is clearly a makeshift, is that attempted by Leighton and 
Smith44—the comparison of contemporary data with a hypo- 
thetical time “about fifty years ago.” The intent was to 
reconstruct a picture of the seven communities being com- 
pared at a time when few if any of the features of modern 
industrial society had affected them. The reconstruction was 
based on some documentary evidence (files of local news- 
papers, local histories, past ethnographies), the recall of in- 
formants, and a general knowledge of the cultures of which 
these communities represented one small segment. In no sense 
were we attempting to establish the ‘“‘zero point” of aboriginal 
stability advocated by Mair,4> who was sharply criticized in 
the same memorandum by Malinowski and others for her 
position. We were simply attempting to provide some per- 
spective on the contemporary situation; the extent to which 
we may have been unsuccessful for at least one of the villages 
has been pointed out recently by Morris Opler.46 The tech- 
nique can be recommended only faute de mieux, and the re- 
sults obtained with its use can be regarded as suggestive 
rather than definitive. 


43. Op. cit., p. 147. 
44 Alexander H. Leighton and Robert J. Smith, of. cit. 


45. Lucy P. Mair, “The Place of History in the Study of Culture 
Contact,” in Lucy P. Mair (ed.), Methods of Study of Culture Con- 
tact in Africa, op. cit., pp. 1-8. 

46. Morris Edward Opler, “The Extensions of an Indian Village,” 
The Journal of Asian Studies, 16, 1:5-10 (1956). 
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Another attempt to meet the problems of studying culture 
change comparatively in societies with meager or no histories, 
is that of Redfield, best exhibited in his The Folk Culture of 
Yucatan.47 There is little concern with history in this work, 
presumably because he felt that the synchronic study of suff- 
ciently different and intermediate types of communities would 
yield generalizations about process. He has constructed as the 
baseline the ideal-typical model of the folk, and in analyzing 
the degrees of remoteness of his four communities from this 
model has implied that “‘process can be analyzed without the 
need for detailed historical interpretation.’”’4% 


47. See footnote 11, above. 


48. Sidney Mintz, “On Redfield and Foster,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, 56, 1:90 (1954). 
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This is all very well, but it would appear that until 
anthropology is able to make its own historical depth by 
means of long-term studies, the comparative study of culture 
change will have to rely on second-best kinds of analysis. And 
until the entire study can be cast in terms of a genuine theory 
of culture change, we are unlikely to get very far beyond ow 
“descriptive generalizations.” It would be well for anthro. 
pology as a whole to consider the view of theory held in 
others of the behavioral sciences, that even a bad theory is 
better than none, for it will yield hypotheses subject to test. 
ing, modification and elaboration or rejection. By means of 
theory much research is generated, and the result is a constant 
sharpening of the questions to be asked. As long as any 
question at all will do, precision of inquiry is unlikely to 
develop. 


Minutes of the 1957 Annual Business Meeting 


The annual business meeting was held on Saturday, June 1, 
1957, 11:00 a.m., at the Kellogg Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Dr. Gordon Macgregor presided. 


1. Report of the President 


Since the Society’s meeting last year in Cambridge, the 
headquarters and editorial offices have been moved to Ithaca, 
New York. Dr. William F. Whyte has taken over the editor- 
ship and general supervision of the Society’s business affairs. 

The move was not accomplished without some difficulty. 
In taking over both the business affairs and correspondence, 
it has been necessary to appoint an editorial assistant and 
executive secretary, divorcing the two activities which had 
been managed by Elizabeth Purcell for many years in the 
New York office. Taking over the books and records without 
the guidance of the former administrative secretary has taken 
time and involved hard labor. A more systematic business 
operation has now been established, and the office runs 
smoothly. 

Dr. Whyte has been saddled with larger responsibilities 
than he bargained for. An expression of appreciation is cer- 
tainly due him for the magnificent way in which he has 
managed both the affairs of the Society and the editorship of 
the journal. The new employees should also be commended 
for their conscientious services in setting our records in order. 

The invitation of the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell University to place our offices 
in its establishment has increased our ability to operate effec- 
tively and to greatly reduce our overhead. The arrangement 
has been of distinct advantage from many points of view. 
The Society is greatly indebted and owes Cornell and the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
a warm expression of appreciation. 


We have by no means overcome our basic problems. With 
publication of our next issue, the Society will continue to 
operate in the red. The Editor’s attempt to help the Society 
and the journal financially through a supporting grant from 
the Ford Foundation, has been blocked by the latter’s re 
organization. To obtain needed funds, a new application to 
Ford or some other Foundation will. be necessary. 

The special issue on Latin America has brought in new 
members and some additional funds from sales. A grant from 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 
Inc. made publication of this special issue possible. 

The problem remains for us to explore new means and to 
adopt definite action for the promotion of new membership. 
This must be prompt and constructive. This exploration 
should lead into an inquiry as to why membership in recent 
years has been almost standing still. There has been a serious 
dropping-off of old members and resignations—not without 
some specific criticisms of past management and editorial 
policy. 

Promotion of new membership will require a reexamine 
tion of our audience and of our market, and of the expects 
tions of members and potential members. 

The Executive Committee proposed an assessment of ap- 
plied anthropology this year, and it seems very timely that 
the Society itself should make a reexamination of its aims 
and objectives, and of its role in serving professional am- 
thropologists and scientists of related fields. This problem 
is directly related to the promotion of new membership, if 
not to the future of the Society itself. 

In turning his office over to a new president, Dr. Mac 
gregor strongly urged that a special advisory committee, 
selected from past presidents and members keenly interested 
in the Society’s welfare and younger members representing 
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Ww interests in applied anthropology, be appointed to study 
hans of promoting new membership and to review the So- 
y's aims and function. A broader and yet sharper focus 
un the “investigation of the principles controlling the rela- 
ns of human beings to one another’’ should be defined. A 
sort from such an advisory committee should be ready for 
it Executive Committee by early fall. 

There has been repeated hope expressed that through the 
ciety a theory of applied anthropology and principles con- 
wlling human relations would be developed. This was one 
ithe primary aims in founding this Society. In this connec- 
in, there are two directions which the Society might follow 
1promoting new theoretical conceptions in the field of inter- 
esonal relationships. The first is to raise funds for publish- 
ga volume of theory and for paying specialists honoraria 
or writing articles for it. The second is to raise funds for 
ducting continuing research directed toward the develop- 
nent of principles of applied anthropology. This latter sugges- 
ion would presuppose abandonment of the Society’s practice 
{undertaking research and consultative services and of pre- 
wing manuals based on documentary resources. 

The proposal to initiate a research program requires the 
tion of a group to plan and define areas of study and to 
aise the necessary funds by submitting research proposals. 
We cannot wait, as we have in the past, to be invited to 
undertake applied research and only then seek out available 
wearch personnel. Research for the advancement of the 
winciples of applied anthropology should become an organized 
«tivity of the Society. 


F, L. W. Richardson moved that the Society for Applied 
Anthropology express its appreciation to the New York State 
\chool of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell Uni- 
itsity for providing office space and other facilities. The 
notion was seconded and passed unanimously. 


), Report of the Editor 


During the past six months, the flow of articles has sub- 
tantially increased, thanks in large measure to the work of 
the members of the Editorial Board. However, help from all 
members is still needed in locating potential articles of in- 
rest and in suggesting Human Organization as a medium 
if publication to authors. 

Dr. Whyte expressed particular concern, in this connection, 
with the Research Reviews department, which, it is generally 
tlt, can add distinction to our journal. Such articles seldom 
xt written except at the urging of friends and colleagues. 
They seem most likely to develop as a by-product of the 
jlanning of research projects. When projects are in the plan- 
ling stage, a review of the literature relevant to the prob- 
km is generally undertaken. From this point, it is just a 
hort step to the writing of a research review. In fact, the 
wk of putting the description and evaluation on paper may 
etve to clarify the planner’s ideas beyond what could have 
ten achieved simply by reading and thinking about the prob- 
tm. Dr. Whyte, therefore, asked the help of members in 
uggesting the names of people who are at the stage of their 
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work when they might be encouraged to write a research 
review. 

The Editorial Board has been considering the possibility 
of publishing books which might bring further recognition to 
the Society. It is felt, for example, that there is a real need 
for a book on field research methods. Human Organization 
has for years been the best available source on this topic, 
and it would be a real service to bring some of these pieces 
together in book form—perhaps supplemented by other ma- 
terial. As soon as an editor can be found to assume this re- 
sponsibility, the project can get under way. (Note: After the 
meeting, Dr. Richard Adams of Michigan State University 
volunteered to undertake the project, if he could be aided by 
an advisory group. Such a committee is being set up and its 
membership will be announced later. The work is to begin 
early in 1958, with publication—hopefully—in 1959.) 

Our special issue on “Human Problems of U.S. Enterprise 
in Latin America” was looked upon as the best opportunity 
to make important gains both financially and in terms of ex- 
panding the membership. Several promotional efforts were 
therefore developed. 

In the first place, the issue was offered to management on 
a bulk basis for a dollar a copy in lots of 100 or more when 
orders were placed in advance of publication. For this pur- 
pose, a mimeographed draft of the entire manuscript was 
first circulated to the men who had attended the management 
seminar at Cornell, out of which the special issue grew, and 
to a number of other prospects. Later a revised draft of the 
chapter on “The Contrast of Cultures” was used in a further 
effort to get these advance orders. 

In the effort to reach beyond the original seminar group, 
several members of the Executive Board and the Editorial 
Board assisted by supplying names and by personally contact- 
ing others. The Society is greatly indebted to Fred Pamp, 
Managing Director of the International Management Asso- 
ciation, who took a strong interest in the project and gave 
exceedingly valuable advice. Dr. Edmundo Lassalle, a public 
relations consultant on Latin America, was also very helpful. 

In addition to the bulk orders from industry, a sale of 
1000 unbound copies was arranged with the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, for use as a con- 
ference report. 

Through Mr. Pamp, a statement by Allan Holmberg on 
“Some Fundamental Assumptions on Latin-American Cul- 
ture” (which was later incorporated into the chapter on 
“The Contrast of Cultures”) was included in the special 
handbook “Case Studies in Foreign Operations” that was 
prepared for the International Management Association’s 
conference for January 16-18, 1957. The article also con- 
tained an editor’s note drawing attention to the special issue. 
The issue has received favorable attention in the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly (published by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce), Noticias the weekly digest of Hemisphere Re- 
ports, published by the Council for Inter-American Coopera- 
tion, Inc., and in Looking Ahead, the monthly bulletin of 
the National Planning Association. 

Fliers announcing the special issue were also sent out with 
order cards to be returned to us. In this way we have cir- 
cularized 2500 members of the American Anthropological 
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Association, 5000 members of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, 1000 libraries, and approximately 1000 persons in 
management. In this promotional effort, it was hoped to 
bring in members and not just orders for the special issue. 
To date, more than a hundred new members have joined the 
Society in this way. 

The Editorial Board has been considering other special 
issues as a further means of expanding our membership. 
Henry Dobyns and Allan Holmberg proposed an issue on 
“The American Indian in Mid-Century.” The project had 
considerable merit, but, after consultation with the Executive 
Committee, it has been decided not to proceed with it at 
this time because of the recent publication of an issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science on the same topic. 

We would welcome other ideas for special issues. At the 
same time, we expect to move with caution on such projects. 
In order to appeal to non-members, we cannot afford to pub- 
lish material that would seem to our members either of in- 
ferior quality or of too specialized an interest. 

In conclusion, Dr. Whyte expressed his appreciation to 
Laura Holmberg by saying that her work had made it pos- 
sible for us to survive and progress at a very critical period 
in our history and to Betsy Pounder who reorganized the 
office systems and put the Society’s business affairs in good 
order. 

It was moved and seconded that the report of the Editor 
be accepted as prepared. The motion was carried unanimously. 


3. Report of the Treasurer 


Dr. Macgregor announced that, after David Hertz had to 
resign as Treasurer for business reasons, Solon T. Kimball 
was elected in February by a mail ballot of the Executive 
Committee to complete the year as Treasurer. 

Dr. Kimball introduced his financial report by reading the 
following resolution passed by the Executive Committee: “Re- 
solved that the financial report for the period October 1, 
1956 to March 31, 1957 be accepted as presented and that 
the previous treasurer be requested to submit a financial report 
to the Executive Committee by October 1, 1957, for the 
period of April 1, 1956 to September 30, 1956.” 

Dr. Kimball explained that since a financial report had 
not been requested from the out-going Treasurer at the time 
of the transfer of accounts to Cornell, it was not possible 
to present a financial report for the whole year. The re- 
quested report for the first six months will be presented at 
the next annual meeting. Copies of the financial report from 
October 1, 1956 through May 31, 1957 were distributed. 
This report was prepared by Mr. Max Furman, a certified 
public accountant, who had donated his services to the Society. 
Not only did he work on these accounts but he also gave 
invaluable help and advice in. putting a new bookkeeping sys- 
tem into effect. A statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments for the period October 1, 1956 through March 31, 
1957 and a statement of unpaid expenses are appended to 
this report. 

Dr. Kimball announced that the Executive Committee had 
also voted to appoint an audit committee which in the future 
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will examine the books of the Society at the end of oy 
fiscal year, and this committee will present the financial re. 
port at the annual meeting. 

The Treasurer’s report was accepted as presented. 


There was a brief discussion concerning the cost of the 
annual meeting and Dr. Samuel Guzé suggested that the §o. 
ciety consider having the registration fee high enough to 
include all incidental costs to the Society. Since it was re 
ported that the only cost not covered this year by the registr 
tion fee was the printing of the program, no action was take;, 


4. Report of the Administrative Secretary 


Mrs. Pounder was not present. However, a mimeographed 
report prepared by her was distributed. This report gave; 
description of the office system in effect previously and of the 
changes inaugurated to simplify the procedures and to increas 
efficiency in the business affairs of the Society. 


Membership. It should be noted that when the new mailing 
list was prepared in January, 1957, approximately 192 mem. 
bers who were in arrears for two or more years were taken 
off the list. The total membership in January, 1957, was ap- 
proximately 1210 members, including 102 new members who 
joined between October, 1946, and January, 1957. A total of 
312 new memberships were recorded between January 1 and 
April 30, 1957 (of these 104 were a result of the special 
promotional effort for Volume 15, no. 3 in April). From 
October, 1956 to April 30, 1957 there were 102 cancellations, 
‘Total membership as of April 30, 1957 was, therefore, 1420, 
The breakdown in membership is as follows: 


323 
855 
167 


Exchange subscriptions........cc:ccccccssssssueeneeen 75 
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Subscribing members 
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1420 
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Mrs. Pounder’s report also gave a detailed account of col- 
lections from current billing and from over-due accounts 
She reported that the Society has been constantly under the 
pressure of complaints and inquiries from its membership 
because of the failure of the journal to appear on schedule, 
and it has been impossible to cope with the correspondence 
in this connection. There seems to be increasing reluctance 
for members to pay dues in advance when publication is s0 
far behind schedule. Until publication is up to date, billing 
may have to be delayed beyond the normal time. 


Promotional Activities. This section of Mrs. Pounder’ 
report referred to the promotion for Volume 15, no. 3, the 
special issue on “Human Problems of U.S. Enterprise in 
Latin America” which Dr. Whyte described in his report. 
It was included because of its interest to the members of the 
Society and because, since the Society’s books closed on March 
31, 1957, the success of the special issue would not normally 
be reported until the next annual meeting. In addition to the 
new members, the following income has been received or is 
due from this issue. 
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Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 


Research, Inc. 
Advance sales 


‘ingle copy sales 


Total 


. $1000.00 
2883.50 
259.50 


$4143.00 


The cost of the promotion (not including printing costs of 
theissue) has amounted to $324.66. 
The Administrative Secretary’s report was accepted as 


presented. 


Dr. Macgregor announced that Lyman Bryson had repre- 
ented the Society at the meetings of the American Associa- 
ion for the Advancement of Science in New York City in 
December, 1956. Since Section H is not meeting in the com- 
mg year, a new representative will not be appointed. 


Dr. Macgregor announced that a new Chapter has been 


fumed in the capital district 


of New York and has re- 


ested affiliation with the Society. The Executive Com- 
nittee has accepted their request with the expectation that 
nmbers of such new societies will become members of the 
\eiety. There were no reports from other branch chapters. 

The Society will co-sponsor a session on “A Look at Ameri- 
an Culture” at the annual meeting of the American An- 
‘topological Association in Chicago next December. 

Dr. Edward Hall moved that the President send letters of 
preciation to the local arrangements committee, Dr. David 
Moore, members of the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
wlogy at Michigan State University, and the Kellogg Center. 

The motion was seconded and passed unanimously. 


i, Election of Officers 


Dr. Macgregor read the report of the nominating com- 
ittee (Drs. Kimball, Macgregor and Whyte). The slate of 
fices and members nominated to those offices are: 


President (1-year term) 

Vice-President (1-year term) 

Treasurer (3-year term)... 

Regional Vice-Presidents 
(1-year terms) 


Nicholas J. Demerath 
uu. W. M. Hart 
Samuel B. Guzé, M.D. 


.. Margaret Lantis (East) 


Asael T. Hansen (South) 
George M. Foster (West) 


Member Executive Committee 
(2-year term) Douglas Haring 


(1-year term) ed ; Edward T. Hall 


No nominations were necessary for the following offices since 
the terms of the present officers have not expired: 


Secretary... sists tule caiasss a 
PEGE OF sss cas ssnsesigsciosinciocon cates tspivnn ctbocestegea WOE a 
Member Executive Committee coccccc........<Charles R. Walker 


Dr. Macgregor asked for further nominations from the 
floor. There were none made. 

It was moved and seconded that a unanimous ballot be 
passed. The motion was carried. 

Dr. Macgregor thanked the membership for its support 
and relinquished the chair to the new president, Dr. 
Demerath. 


Dr. Demerath, appreciative of the honor of the office, said 
the “revitalization movement” begun in the past year must 
continue. He thought Dr. Whyte, writing in his first edi- 
torial in Human Organization, Vol. 15, no. 2 (Summer, 
1956) had identified the major need of the Society, 16 years 
after its founding. This, “lest we become just another aca- 
demic society,” is “to rekindle the enthusiasm of our founding 
members and transmit it also to our new and younger groups 
of members.” Other related needs, noted by Dr. Macgregor 
in his report as outgoing president, are “a broader and yet 
sharper focus,” more emphasis on the theoretical synthesis of 
applied anthropology, and a sounder financial base for the 
Society. “With these needs in mind, our work over the next 
year is cut out for us,” Demerath said in requesting the help 
of the entire membership. 

As recommended by Dr. Macgregor, the new President 
stated that an Advisory Committee would be constituted 
promptly to advise the Society’s officers on actions appro- 
priate to the needs identified above. 

‘The meeting was adjourned. 


Note: On July 15, 1957, Dr. Demerath announced the 
membership of the new Advisory Committee as follows: John 
Adair (Cornell Medical School), John Bennett (The Ohio 
State University), John Gillin (University of North Caro- 
lina), Allan R. Holmberg, (Cornell University), Solon T. 
Kimball (Columbia University), Ronald Lippitt (University 
of Michigan), Charles Loomis (Michigan State University). 

The first report of this committee will be made early this 
fall. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
For the Six Months Ended March 31, 1957 


Cash in Bank, October 1, 1956 


Cash Receipts 


Dues and Subscriptions 

Back Issues 

Reprints 

Advance: Wenner-Gren Foundation 


Apportioned to 
Prior Current 
Period 


Cash Disbursements 


Salaries 
Less: Employees Taxes Withheld 


Net Salaries Paid —0— $1,302.00 
Payroll Taxes $242.10 35.09 
Extra Clerical Help = —0- 198.65 
Human Organization .. 781.22 988.65 
Postage ~0— 220.04 
Stationery es 33.99 187.51 
Telephone 106.63 7.29 
Dues and Subscriptions 5.25 1.50 
1956 Annual Meeting aa 727.55 —0— 

Sundry Expenses 48.60 19.80 
Moving Expenses .. —0-— 587.64 
E. D. Chapple 49.61 —0— 


Total Cash Disbursements $1,994.95 $3,548.17 
Balance: Cash on Hand and in Bank, March 31, 1957 


Cash on Hand, Undeposited Checks 
On Deposit, Tompkins County Trust Co. occ 


Schedule of Unpaid Expenses 
As at March 31, 1957 


Period Prior to October 1, 1956 
Dues and Subscriptions 


Six Months Ended March 31, 1957 


SI is ees $404.00 
Employees Taxes Witheld ............ 78.00 
Payroll Taxes wis 7.80 
Human Organization 1,159.88 
Mimeographing and Mailing ... 96.31 
Stationery 119.55 
Telephone ee 17.50 
Dues and Subscriptions oe 45.83 
Sundry Expenses 


Total Unpaid Expenses, March 31, 1957 


$1,152.45 


$4,182.36 
304.14 
35.84 
1,000.00 


$5,522.34 
$6,674.79 


$1,380.00 
78.00 


$1,302.00 


277.19 
198.65 
1,769.87 
220.04 
221.50 
113.92 
6.75 
727.55 
68.40 
587.64 
49.61 


$5,543.12 

$1,131.67 

CE oS 
871.42 $1,131.67 


1,934.37 


$1,980.19 








